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Heart Throbs 


by Helen Louise Miller 





Characters 
Mrs. Farrcuiip, a community-minded 
mother 
Scorry, Mother’s helper 
Kitty, a comic valentine collector 
Junior, the innocent bystander 
Team Twenty-six, twelve Heart Fund 
campa ign workers 
SCENE | 
SerrinG: The Fairchild living room. 
At Rise: Mrs. Farrcuiip, dressed for 
the street, is answering her phone. 
Mrs. Farrcutip (At phone): Oh, Mrs. 
Billings! Oh, 


so cruel, 


How very unkind! 
dear! Children can be 
can’t they? Who do you think could 
Who? 
You mean 
Oh, come now, Mrs. 


have done such a thing? 
What? ... Not Junior? 
my Junior? 
Billings, I don’t 
have been Junior. 


believe it could 

After all, he’s 
a little old for that sort of thing, 
and besides, I never knew him to 
bother with valentines at all, comic 
ones or any other kind... . Well, 
of course I'll speak to him the 


minute he comes home, but I hardly 
think he’d be mean enough to send 
your Julie May an ugly valentine. 
But I certainly am glad you 
called, and I'll check up on it. 
Naturally I don’t want him doing 
that sort of thing... . Very well... 
yes, indeed. . . . I’m glad you called. 
. Goodbye. (Scorry enters with 
a pile of envelopes.) 

Scorry: Who was that, Moms? 
Mrs. Farreniup: Oh, it Mrs 
Billings, all upset because Julie May 


was 
came home in tears over a comic 
valentine somebody sent her. She 
vows and declares it was Junior 
You 

comic valentine? 
Mrs. Farreninp: 

they think it was Junior who sent it. 
Scorry: Oh, what if it ? 


was: 
Every kid sends comic valentines 


SCOTTY : mean Junior was the 


Nonsense! I mean 


well, 


sooner or later. I remember 


killer-dillers I 


ceived when I was Julie May’s age. 


can 


sent and re- 


some 


Mrs. Farreniip: That’s all right, but 








J don’t 


of thing 


want Junior doing that sort 


sesides, Mrs. Billings is 


on my Iieart Fund Team and I 
wouldn’t want her to be offended 
not at this stage of the game. She’s 
too good a worker. 

Scorry: You're too good a worker 


yourself, Moms. You have yourself 
tied in knots over this Heart Fund. 


Murs. Farrcurip: Mavbe I have 


but I’m getting results Those 
omen on team are really work- 

Ing 
Sco7ry: Not half as hard as you are. 
All 1 clerical work you do, 
writing all these reports and bulle- 
tins and pep talks No wonder 


’ 
y’re collecting more money than 
any other tearm in the city. 
Mus. 


help, deal 


Farnemitp: You’ve been a big 


all 


You read the names and 


addressing those 


envelopes 


addresses to me and let me check 
them vith my list 
Scorry: All right. Mrs. J. T. Singer, 


Road. 
larrcniLp: Right 
Alfred Price, 
castle Avenue 


Mrs 


212 Arlingto: 
Mr 
Scotry: Mrs 1110 New- 


FaArRCHILD: Right 


Ji NION entering wilh a yell) Hi ya, 
folks! How’s every little thing in 
the Fairchild mansion? Any mai! 


from Dad ‘ 


rs. Farrcuitp: No mail, dear, but | 


have a little matter to take up with 
you 
Scorry: And you can tell from that, 


Junior, that everything you say from 


this point will probably be used 
against you 

Mrs. Farrenttp: Now, Scotty, don’t 
make light of this — it’s serious. 


JUNIOR 


Juntor: Heavenly days, what have I 
done now? Honestly, I just can’t set 
foot in this house without facing a 

Oh, 


are broad 


court martial. 
My shoulders 
the charge? 


Mrs. 


well, spill it. 


What’s 


FarRcHILD: It’s not exactly a 


charge, Junior, and I’m not really 
accusing you. But, well . Mrs 


Billings called 


Juntor: So what? 


Mrs. Farrenitp: Doesn't that mean 
anything to you? 
Junior: Not a thing. So Mrs. Billings 


called. What does that make me 
a gangster or something? 

Mrs. Farrcnitp: Well, I don’t know 
yet But it 


seems that somebody sent Julie May 


what it makes you. 


a pretty nasty comic valentine, and 


she’s crying her eyes out over it. 


She would. She’s a comic 


valentine herself — Cross eyes 
buck teeth. 
wonder she got valentine 
Mrs Fairchild! 
Do you mean to say you sent it to 
her? Well, just 


yourself over there and apologize to 


good night! No 
a comic 
FAIRCHILD: Junior 


you can march 


Mrs. Billings this very minute 


Junror: But, Moms, honest, I didn’t 


have a thing to do with it! 


Kirry (Entering with a pile of school 
hooks Hello, everybody Say, 
Moms, is there anvthing to eat in 


the refrigerator? 
Mrs. Farreniip: Hello, Kitty. There’s 
some chocolate pudding, but don’t 
for 
supper. Scotty, run along out to 
the kitchen that child 
some peanut butter and jelly sand- 


you dare touch it. I want it 


and make 


wiches 








Scorry: Come on, little pampered pet, 
I'll see if I can get you filled up 
for once. 

Kirry: Hi ya, Junior, you look like 
a funeral. 

Junior: Scram! 


Where’s the corpse? 

Go stuff a loaf of 
bread and a glass of jelly into that 
mouth of yours. 

Kirry: Well, I must say, (/louncing 
out) . some people are certainly 

rude. 

Moms, 

does everybody always get the idea 

that I’m the villain in the piece? 

I never sent that old Julie May a 

valentine. 


Juntor: Good night, where 


You ought to know me 
well enough by now to know I’m 
not exactly the valentine type. 

Mrs. Farrcnitp: That’s exactly what 
I told Mrs. Billings on the phone. 
I never did think you had anything 
to do with it, dear, but I promised 
her I’d speak to you. 
child of mine would have such a low 


I knew no 

sense of humor. Comic valentines! 
I can’t imagine why they’re allowed 
on the market. 

Juntor: Aw, there’s no harm in 

Julie May’s just 
a poor sport to get mad. 

Mrs. Farrcuitp: We won't go into 
that, Junior. 


comic valentine. 


Comic valentines are 


a disgrace. Lots of people are 
sensitive about their weak points, 
and comic valentines hurt their 
feelings. | certainly am glad no 


child of mine is unkind enough to 

buy them. 
Juntor: Gosh, no! I’d never buy a 
comic valentine. I’ve got enough 
trouble with my allowance now with- 
out spending it on valentines of any 
kind, size, or description. 


That’s time 


a blessing in disguise. 


Mrs. Fatrcui.p: 
poverty is 
(Looking at watch) Gracious me! [ll 


one 


have to hustle if I’m to get down- 
town and back before the meeting. 
I’ll just have time to run into Head- 
quarters with these last-minute pep 
notices. The messengers will be able 
to deliver them before supper if I 
hurry. 
Juntor: Do you want me to take ther 
down for you? 
Mrs. Farrcniip: No, thank you, ear. 
I’m anxious to see the latest :eports 
down at Headquarters, and I want 
to check up on the final plans for 
the Heart Fund Rally. I'll be home 
in time for supper and to get things 
in shape tor the meeting here at the 


house. 
Juntor (As Mrs. F. exits): So long, 
\ioms. If Mrs. Billings calls again, 


Ill tell her 11 


FAIRCHILD 


Innocent. 

Vis. (Laughing): Vl do 
that. 

Scorry (Entering with a plate of sand- 
wiches and a glass of milk): Here 
you are, Junior. I thought you might 
like some sandwiches, too. Kitty 

doesn’t need to eat them all. 


Juntor: Thanks, Sis. You’re a pal. 


Where is our delicate, under- 
nourished little sister? 
Scotry: She seemed to have some 


mysterious business up in her room. 
She took her sandwiches upstairs. 
Junior: Good night. I wonder what 
she’s up to now, that she has to re- 
tire from public view. 
Kirry (Offstage) : Scotty! Scotty! Have 
you been messing around at my 


desk? 








Scorry: Certainly not . and stop 
shouting. We're not deaf. 

Kirry (Shouts getting louder as she ap- 
proaches): Well, somebody’s been 
snooping around in my things again. 
(Enters) Junior Fairchild, were you 
in my room? 

Junior: Heaven forbid! What would 
I want in your old room? We made 
a truce long ago about that. You 
stay out of my things and I’ll stay 
out of yours. 

Kirry: Well somebody’s been in my 
room and taken my valentines. 

Scorry: Nonsense. Nobody’s been 
near your room all day, and besides, 
who would want your valentines? 

Kirry: I don’t know, but it’s mighty 
suspicious. When I left this morn- 
ing I had twelve valentines all 
sealed and ready to be addressed 
lying on top of my desk and now 
they’re gone. 

Juntor: Black Magic. 

Scorry: Our haunted. 
Honestly, Kitty, you never know 
where put anything. You 
think you left them on the desk. 
Ten to one we'll find them in the 
refrigerator or some place like that. 

Juntor: Maybe you put them under 
the 
from burglars. 

Kirry: You both make me sick and 
tired. 


house is 


you 


mattress to them safe 


keep 


I know they were on the 
desk, or at least the bureau. 

Scorry: Or under the rug or inside the 
oven. Why don’t you really look 
for things before you squawk? 

JUNIOR (Assuming a judicial air): And 
by the way, my dear little innocent 
sister, just what kind of valentines 
were they? 


Kirry (Giggling): Oh, honestly, Junior, 
you should have seen them. 

I got the last 
twelve old Mr. Fickes had in his 
store and they were a howl. 

Scorry: Comic valentines? 

Kirry: And how! 

Juntor: Kitty Fairchild, did you send 
a comic valentine to Julie May 
Billings? 

Kirry: Sure I did. I sent one to every 
kid in our room, 
different. 

Juntor: So you’re the snake in the 
grass... the disgrace to the family 
name. 

Kirry: What ever are you talking 
about? 


They were a scream. 


but these were 


Juntor: Comic valentines. 

Scorry: It seems Mother doesn’t ap- 
prove of them at all, thinks they 
are positively the lowest form of wit 
and humor. 

Juntorn: And when you came home 
from school, she had me on the 
carpet about Julie May Billings. It 
seems Julie’s sensitive spirit was 
crushed by that valentine and her 
mother thought I had sent it. 

Kirry: Thought had sent it? 
Good night! If you had sent it, 
Julie May would think it was won- 


you 


derful no matter how ugly it was. 
She’s crazy about you. 

Juntor: Well, I’m not crazy about her. 
And just wait till Moms finds out 
that you sent it. She went out of 
here thanking providence that no 
child of hers would ever do such a 
thing. 

Scorry: You’d better round up those 
others and destroy them before she 
finds out. It wont be healthy for 








you if she discovers you have twelve 
more to send. 
Kitry: Oh... dear... I never thought 


she’d care. Oh, have a _ heart, 
Junior, don’t tell her. 

Juntor: I am not an Information 
Bureau. I only cleared my own 
name. 

Kirry: Oh, boy, that’s a relief. 


Promise you won't tell either, will 
you, Scotty? 

Scorry: No, I tell, but for 
goodness’ sakes, let’s get rid of the 
other twelve. You run upstairs and 
look again. 

Kirry: Right-o! I'll tear this place 
inside out to find them. (zits) 
Scorry: Poor Kitty. She can get her- 

self into more messes. 

Juntor: Yeah, but I’ll have to hand it 
to her, she can usually get out of 
them as fast as she gets into them. 

Scorry (Looking around the room): I 
wonder if she could have put them 
down here any place. 

Juntor (Also looking under tables and 
chairs): I wouldn’t be surprised to 
find them any place. Maybe she’s 
already mailed them and forgotten 
about them. 

Scorry: Gee, I hope not. 
really would be upset. 
Kirry (Offstage): | found them. Here 

they are, all twelve of them. 

Junror: Bring them down. Let’s have 
a look at them. 

Scorry: Thank goodness. 
more luck than brains. 
they? 

Kirry (Entering with twelve sealed en- 
velopes): They were right on top of 
the hall table. I remember now I 
left them there this morning when 


won't 


Mother 


That was 
Where were 


I was getting ready for school. 

Scorry: On top of the hall table? 
That’s funny. 

Kirry: What's so funny about that? 

Scorry: Nothing... only... 

Kirry (Opening an envelope): Take a 
look at this one. They’re all alike. 
Wouldn’t this hand you a laugh? 
(Handing it to Junton) Here, read 
it out loud. 

Junior: “Flash Notice to ‘Team 
Twenty-six: Keep up the good 
work, girls. So far we have col- 
lected the largest amount in the 
city.” Say, what is this? This is 
no valentine! 

Kirry: What are you reading any- 
how? That’s not right. 

Scotrry: Merciful heavens! Let me 
see that. (7'akes paper from JuNtoR) 
Oh, ye gods! It’s one of Mother’s 
pep notices to her team. Kitty, 
where did you say you found these? 

Kirry: On top of the hall table... 
but that’s no valentine. 

Scorry: I’ll say it’s no valentine, and 
it’s not comic either. Do you know 
what’s happened? 

Junior: It beats me! 

Scorry: Well, Mother sent me up- 
stairs a while ago to get twelve en- 
velopes off the hall table and address 
them to her Heart Fund workers. 
The Scout messengers promised to 
distribute them before tonight so 
that each member would be sure to 
show up and try to do some last- 
minute work before the deadline. | 
picked up the wrong batch of en- 
velopes. I never saw these. 

Junior: Holy Hamburg! You don’t 
mean . . .. 


Kirry: Scotty .. . you didn’t send my 








valentines to those women! 

Scotry: I’m afraid I did. ‘The en- 
velopes were just exactly like these 
and I addressed them... . 
they were already sealed. 

Junior (Whistles): 


boy! 


You see, 


soy, oh boy, oh 
Kitty, you’re a dead pigeon! 
Kirry (Beginning to ery): Oh, dear. 
What’ll I do? What’ll I do? 
Scorry: Stop sniffling what 
you'l) do. What will poor Moms do? 
Kitty Fairchild, I could murder you! 
Poor Mother has worked herself 


down to a nub on this drive and you 


about 


have to go and ruin everything. 
Kirry: But J didn’t do it. You did. 
You should have been more careful. 
Scorry (Angrily): I should have been 
more careful! How was I to know 
you had those wretched valentines 
lying around? 
Kirry: Well, you'll just have to do 
something. You positively must. 
You 
got yourself into this and you’l! have 
to get out of it. Those twelve women 
Mother's of 
the richest influential 
women in this town... Mrs. Singer, 
Mrs. Price, Mrs. Newcombe, Mrs. 
Hitchcock, Mrs. Billings. .. . 

Junton: Good grief! Mrs. Billings will 
get a double dose. 

Kirry: Oh my goodness! Most of 
them are the stylish, stout kind, too. 
That makes it all the worse. 


Scorry: It’s none of my affair. 


on team are some 


and most 


Juntor: What does their size have to 
do with it? 

Kirry: Oh dear, it just makes it all 
the more pointed and insulting. You 
see all of the valentines were exactly 
alike. Each one has a picture of a 
great, big, fat woman loaded with 


diamond necklaces, and she’s grin- 

ning from ear to ear, showing all 

her teeth, which are full of gold 

fillings. Then the verse says 

“You are Mrs. Tightwad, 

Spending all your dough 

On necklaces and diamonds 

Hanging in a row. 

Your face is not your fortune 

By all the best accountings, 

And yet in all your back teeth 

Thar’s gold in them thar mount- 
ings’ (Krrry and Juntor howl 

wtth laughter. ) 

rnIoR: That fixes everything. Not 

one of those women will be able to 

see the funny side. 

soTTy: And the worst of it is, neither 

will Mother. 

anything to do but apologize to the 


Kitty, there just isn’t 


whole crowd when they arrive this 
evening. 

Juntor: Yeah, but will they arrive? 
They may all be too mad to come. 

Kirry: I don’t see why I 
apologize all by myself. 
all my fault. 
such 
noticed 


should 
It wasn’t 
If you hadn’t been in 
hurry 
that 
envelopes. 


a might have 


the 


you 


you had wrong 


Juntor: Wait a minute. I see a ray 
of hope. How will those dames know 
the valentines came from Mother? 
After all, they weren’t signed. 

Scorry: No, but unfortunately I put 
our return address on each envelope. 

Kirry (Groaning): You would! Help- 
ful Hannah! 

Junror: There’s nothing for it but to 
face the music. Well, girls, | wish you 
both a lot of luck. You’re going to 
need it. I’m glad I won’t be here to 
see the slaughter. 





Scorry: And where do you think you’re 
going? 

Juntor: Out to find some peace and 
quiet where there won’t be any 
battles, murders or sudden deaths. 
In short, I’m going to the movies. 

Kirry (Still in a tearful state): Oh, 
please, Junior, don’t go. 

Juntor: Why not? What’s the use of 
my sticking around? For once in 
my life, I had nothing to do with 
this. 

Kirry: Oh, | know you didn’t. But 
I just feel better if you’re around. 
Somehow or other at the last minute 
you might think of something. 

Scorry: Well, he’d better think fast. 
Moms will be back any minute and 
after that every 
second till the victims start arriving. 

Kirry: Don’t call them victims. 
the victims. . 


we'll be busy 
We're 
. or at least Iam. Oh, 
please, Junior, stick around. 
Juntor: Oh, all right... . But I still 


don’t see what good I'll be. (Phone 
rings.) 
Kirry: Oh, my goodness! Don't 


answer it. It’s probably one of 
those women, mad as a hornet. 
Junton: Well, she can’t sting you over 
Go on and answer it. 
Kirry: You answer it, Scotty. You’re 
good at talking on the telephone. 
Scorry: Golly, I’m seared, too. If it’s 
Mrs. Billings I’ll just die. You 
answer it, Junior 
Juntorn: Why me? 
me already! No siree . 


the phone. 


Billings is sore at 

.. You girls 
answer it. 

Scorry: O.K. Here goes. 
fingers crossed. 


Keep your 
(Junior and Krrry 
hold up both hands with fingers crossed 
as Scorry answers phone. At phone) 


Hello... Yes... Yes.... Who? 
(With great relief) Oh, is it you? 
Kirry (Stage whisper): Who is it? 
Scorry (Out of corner of her mouth 
It’s Mother. 
Kirrry: Oh my! I'll bet she’s found out 


Scorry (In phone): Yes... . Oh, you 
won't be home for supper? Oh, 
that’s all right. We'll manage. 
Sure sure don’t worry. 
What? Oh, my goodness! Oh, 
Mother, you'd better try to come 
home for that. Oh, dear, I can’t 


s0ssibly. Meetings always give me 
* | =) 


the jitters Oh, please try to 
No. no one 
Well 


Sure... I can see the position you're 


come home early. 
else has called... . Oh 


in, but you don’t realize the position 


we're in. Oh; _ | didn’t mean 
anything. No We’re all 
right. OK. Don’t worry. 


Kverything will be fine. ...Goodbye. 
Juntorn: Now what? More bad news? 
Scorry: They’re short of help down at 

Heart Fund and 

Mother has to take charge till the 

regular shift 

She won’t be home for supper and 


Headquarters 


evening comes on. 
dear knows when she'll arrive. In 
the meantime she wants us to enter- 
tain those women and get the meet- 
ing started. 

Juntor: You mean we're going to be 
here alone with them? 

Scorry: That’s right. 
gets worse and worse. 

Kirry: Maybe it’s sort of a break after 
all. Ina I’m of glad 
Mother won’t be here. Maybe it 
will be easier to explain things and 
get them calmed down before she 
gets back. 


Honestly, this 


Way, sort 














Junior: I think you have a point 
there. But it’s still no bed of roses. 

Scorry: The whole business makes me 
sick all over. 

Junton: Not too sick to eat, I hope. . . . 
Which reminds me, it’s high time we 


rustle some grub for supper. Kitty, 


what’s your favorite food? 
Kirry: Hamburgers 
Juntor: Then 


. but why? 


na nburgers is what 


we're going to have for supper to- 
night. 


Scorry: Well! I must say, some people 
get all the consideration around here. 
What’s the big idea? 

Juntor: Why, Scotty, don’t you know 
they always give a condemned man 
his favorite food right before they 
hang him? 

Kirry (Grabbing up a sofa pillow and 
throwing it at JuNton as he dodges 
out of the room 
(Bursts into tears and throws herself 
on the sofa) Oh, dear .. . Oh, dear... . 
What are we going to do? What 


: Get out of here! 


are we going to do? 
CURTAIN 
*_* * © 
SCENE 2 

SETTING: Same as Scene |. 

At Ruse: A fable has been moved to one 
end of the room for the presiding 
officer and the other chairs have been 
arranged in rows. Eleven of the twelve 

They are all talk- 


ing and all seem in high good humor. 


Women ATE pPresé nl. 


Kirry, Junrorn, and Scorry are 
standing by the chairman's table. 
Junror: I’m getting nervous. When 


do we start? 
Kirry: If you think you're nervous, 


] 


you should feel how I’m shaking. 


Can’t we get it over with? 


Not till Mrs. Price arrives. 
She’s terribly important. 
Mrs. Stncer: Did your mother say 


Scorry : 


when she would be home, children? 
Scotty: No, not exactly. But I’m 
sure she won’t be very late. She 
said just to go ahead without her. 
Mrs. Sincer: Then the 
minute Mrs. Price comes. She can 


we'll start 
serve as chairman pro tem. 

Kirry (To Scorry): They don’t look 
very mad, do they? 

Juntorn: Maybe they’re saving their 
fireworks till Moms gets here. 

Kirry: There’s Mrs. Price arriving. 
(Looking into hall) V'\l help her with 
her wraps. (zits) 

Juntor: Who’s going to open the sub- 
ject, you or Kitty? 

Scorry: Oh, I felt sorry for the poor 
kid, and after all it is partly my 
fault, so I said I’d get things started, 
but she has to finish. 

Juntor: Sh! Here they come. 

Kirry (Entering with Mrs. Price): 
Mrs. Price, I think they want you 
to be chairman. 

Mrs. Price: With pleasure. (Stepping 
up to the table) At least I can call the 
meeting to order and get things 
moving by the time your mother 
arrives. (Clearing her throat) 
Ladies, the meeting will please come 
to order. It seems almost provi- 
dential that Mrs. Fairchild should 
have been detained this evening be- 
cause we have a little matter to dis- 
cuss before she arrives. (JUNIOR 

makes pantomime signs of cutting his 

own throat. Krirry and Scorry look 
at each other in distress.) As you all 
know, Mrs. Fairchild has worked 
very hard for the Heart Fund. But 











this afternoon something happened 
which . . 

Scorry: Er...Oh... Just a minute, 
please, Mrs. Price, er . . . Madam 
Chairman. .. . I hate to interrupt 
you, but I believe I can explain 
that in a few words. 

Mrs. Price: But, my dear child, no 
explanation is necessary. 

Scorry: Oh, yes... yes, there is... 
and if you'll just be a little bit 
patient with us, Kitty can explain 
everything. 

Mrs. Price: But really, this is most 
unusual. 

Juntor: Yes, that’s just it, the whole 
thing is so darned unusual that it 
needs a heck of a lot of explaining. 
You see Moms doesn’t know a thing 
about it. 

Mrs. Price: She doesn’t? 

Kirry: Of course she doesn’t. It 
was all my doing. 

Mrs. Price: But how could it have 
been all your doing? Your mother 
herself took all the responsibility. 

Scorry: Sure... that’s just ike Moms, 
but don’t you believe a word of it! 
Moms never would do a thing like 
that in her life. 

Kirry: No, indeed. You see, I bought 
them in the first place and Scotty 
got the wrong envelopes and ad- 
dressed them and then when I came 
home and found out what had hap- 
pened we were just thunderstruck. 

Mrs. Price: What the of 
sense are you talking about? 

Juntor: About the valentines! 

Mrs. Price: About the valentines! 
How in the world did you find out? 


in name 


Kirry: That’s what we’re trying to 


explain. We found out as soon as 
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we got home from school . . . the 
very minute that I knew the en- 
velopes were gone. 

Mrs. Price: This is too much. I 
don’t understand a word of it. All 
I know is that this afternoon your 
mother did something that has never 
been done before in this town. 

Juntor: Well, we've tried and tried to 
tell you that she didn’t do it. We 
did or rather they did — Seotty and 
Kitty. 

Mrs. Price: You mean to tell me that 
it was Scotty and Kitty instead of 
your mother who... 

Juntor: That’s right. 
who it was. 

Mrs. Price: Well, it 


seems we made quite a mistake, but 


That’s exactly 


in. that case, 
after all it’s still in the family. 


Junror: Sure, but can’t blame 
Moms for something we did. 

Mrs. Price: Blame her? Who's talk- 
ing about blaming her? 

Mrs. Newcompe: Madam Chairman, 

This 

meeting is getting out of hand. I 

don’t understand one word of what 


you 


I rise to a point of order. 


is going on. 

Mrs. Sincer: Madam Chairman, | 
suggest that vou listen to the chil- 
dren’s story and then decide about 


the valentine later. 


Scorry: But our story is about the 
valentine. 

Kitrry: It’s about all the valentines. 

Mrs. Price: One at a time, please. 


But first, | want to know 
mother said she received a thousand- 
dollar contribution if it 
you and Kitty who got it? 

Giris: What! 

Junior: You mean Mother persuaded 


why your 


was really 











someone to give one thousand dol- 
lars? 
Mrs. Price 
do you think I’ve been talking about 
all this time? 


In exasperation): What 


She phoned me this 


evening and said our team can’t 
lose. She JUSL rece ived one thousand 
dollars from old Captain Earhart! 
Applause and much comment) 

Junior: Well, 

Mrs. 


ol COUTRE, 


strike me pink! 
Price (Rapping for erder): No, 
we have no objection to 
girls but 


mother has worked so hard 


giving you credit, your 


Scotry: Oh, no! We don’t want any 
eredit! 

KIrry: Mercy, ho We didn't collect 
any money 

Mrs. Price: You didn’t? gut 
thought ‘4 

Junior: I guess you think we're all 
crazy, Mrs. Price. It’s just that 
we've been talking about two dif- 


ferent things. The girls had nothing 
to do with the thousand-dollar con- 


tribution, I can tell you that. 


Mrs. Price: Well, that’s one point 
straightened out 

Mrs. Newcomer: Madam Chairman, 
what about the valentine? How 
did they find out about that? 

Kirry: It’s so mixed up now that I 
don’t know what I’m saving May- 
be you’d better explain it, Scotty 


Scotry: Mavbe we're not even talking 
about the same alentines 

Mrs. Price: I hope not, because we 
had felt © sure that our little 
valentine secret had been well kept. 
You see, girls, since your mother 
really made Team Twenty-six 


the champions of the whole district, 


we thought it would be nice to sur- 


prise her this evening with a valen- 
tine. 

Juntor: A valentine? 

Kirry: Not a comic one, I hope. 

Mus. Price: Well, we did write a very 
funny one to tuck in with her gift. 
But the main part of the valentine 
is a bracelet 

Scorry: Mother just loves bracelets. 

Mrs. Price: And we hope she'll love 
this one. It’s a charm bracelet with 

twelve little hearts —— one from each 
member of the team. 

Kirry: That’s so nice of Mrs. 

Price. 


you, 


Mrs. Price: Naturally we were upset 
that you seemed to know about our 
surprise. 

Kirry: Oh, we didn’t mean that, Mrs 
Price. We'll have to explain 

Mrs. Price: Suppose we skip the. ex- 

shall 

I want to show the ladies the pack- 

age. 

I’ve had the bracelet gift-wrapped, 


planations for a while, we? 


(Holds up heart-shaped hor 


and there’s a comic valentine bearing 
all of our names. 

Mrs. Bituincs: Madam Chairman, | 
object. I disapprove of comic valen- 
tines. They are downright in- 
sulting. 

Murs. Price: Oh, I don’t think Mrs 
Fairchild will be a bit insulted. She 
has a fine sense of humor and knows 
it is all in fun. 

Juntor: Excuse me, but I ju 

Moms will be 
minute now 

Scorry (7'o Krirry What a relief! 

Krry : Mavbe we can 
breath! 

Mrs. Price: Now everybody ready. 

When let’s all 


st heard 


the car. coming any 


a full 


draw 


she walks In, 








stand and sing ‘For She’s a Jolly 
Good Fellow.” 

Kirry: (As Mrs. 
FAIRCHILD enters, the group rises and 


Here she comes. 


sings the above-mentioned song.) 
Mrs. Farrcnttp (Much flustered): 
Well, well this 7s a surprise. 
Mrs. Price: Not nearly so big a sur- 
prise as that thousand-dollar con- 
tribution. Let’s give Mrs. Fairchild 
a great big hand! 
Mrs 


you very much, but I 


(A pplause ) 
Farrcuitp: Thank vou! Thank 
assure you 
it was just a matter of luck. 


Mrs. Price 


you as team captain for the Heart 


It’s our good luck to have 


Fund, my dear. As a token of our ap- 
preciation for your hard work and 
inspiration, please accept this little 
valentine ‘Team 


greeting from 


Twenty-six. (More applause) 
Mrs. Farreuitp: Oh, dear! I’m quite 
overcome! al 


Surprises always render 


me witless and this afternoon has 
been full of them! I’ve hardly known 
what I’ve been doing all day! I got 
all my flash notices ready to mail and 
then completely forgot them! They 
just seemed to get snowed under on 
my desk. Now I’m right back where 
I started from and they’re still in 
my bag. (Children exchange signs 
of relief ) But you won't need them 
total 1s be- 


now because our final 


yond all expectations. (Applause) 
And now, with your permission, I’ll 
open my valentine 
What's this? Oh, a charm bracelet! 
How perfectly beautiful! My good- 
But 


Opens box 


ness, this is simply fabulous! 

] can’t possibly accept it. 
Mis 

it 


Prick: Indeed you can accept 


and not another word of thanks 


You’ve more than earned it. Now 
suppose you read your valentine 
card. 


Mrs. Farrcuiip (Unfolding valentine 
and laughing): “You're just an old 
Heart-Breaker, 

You really know the game. 

To melt a Mr. Goldbrick down 

Is your one claim to fame! 

You take the hardest heart of stone, 
And turn it into butter, 

By just the way you smirk and smile, 
And make your eyelids flutter. 
When people see you coming, 

They hide till you depart, 

Cause if you ever catch them, 
You’ll steal away their heart. 
You’re worse than any Cupid! 
Your aim is more direct. 

‘Cause when you shoot an arrow, 
You stand by to collect! 

(Laughing) Oh, dear! I hope I am 

But 

I’ll have to admit this valentine is 
well chosen. The picture even looks 
like me. 

Mrs. Price: We knew you could take 

a joke 


not quite as bad as all that. 


especially when it’s really 
intended for a compliment. 

Mrs. Farrenitp: And let return 
the compliment by saying you’re the 


me 


finest workers any captain ever had. 
(Applause) Now what do you say 
we celebrate our success with a real 
valentine party? When people open 
their hearts to a cause the way you 
folks have done, I think you should 
have a treat. St. Valentine himself 
couldn’t have thought of a better 
If Junior 


and Scotty will set up the tables, 


climax for his name day 


we'll have our valentine treat in a 


jiffy. 
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Bind Up the Nation’s Wounds 


by Graham Du Bois 


Characters 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN 

Mary, his wife 

Lamon, in charge of Lincoln’s body- 

guard 

ANN, 

friends 

Joun, Ann’s son 

Epna, John’s fiancée 

BELLE, a Confederate spy 

Time: The afternoon of April 14, 1866. 

SerrinG: Lincoln’s study in the White 
House. 

At Rise: Mary is silting at the window, 
staring out. 

LINcoLN (Entering): Are you still at 
the window, Mary? (Crosses to 
Mary) You have been sitting here 
all afternoon. (Lays his hand on 
her head) Why do you have to 
spend hours staring into the street? 

Mary: I’m not staring into the street. 
. . . In which direction is Spring- 
field? 

Lincotn (Pointing): Over there, to 
the west. Why do you ask? 

Mary (Pathetically): Our son lies in 
Springfield. He was too young to 
die. 

LINcoLN: You must get hold of your- 
self, Mary. In the months since 
Willie left us, you have lost interest 
in everything. I have seldom seen 
you smile. 

Mary (Impatiently): How can I smile? 
It pained me yesterday to hear you 
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swapping yarns with members of 
the cabinet and laughing boister- 
ously. 

LINCOLN (Soberly): If I couldn’t laugh, 
I should die. 

Mary (Suddenly gentle): | understand, 
my dear. You are tired. You need 
some That is why I 
have planned an evening of enter- 
tainment for both of us. 

LINCOLN (Walking to table): There have 
been times, I reckon, when laughter 
has saved my reason. (Sits behind 
table) 

Mary: Well, you will have a chance to 
laugh this evening. I’m glad to see 
you sitting down. You paced the 
floor all night. ‘There’s something 
on your mind. 

LIncoLNn: There’s always something on 
my mind, Mary. That’s one of the 
penalties of being President. And 
yesterday was a trying day. There 
were a couple of things that kept me 
awake last night. 

Mary: Was Belle Boyd one of them? 

Lincotn (Chuckling): You're not 
jealous of Belle, are you? 

Mary: Of course not! But I only re- 
gret that you didn’t deal with her 
properly. You had her in Old Capi- 
tol Prison three years ago. Secretary 
Stanton recommended the severest 
measures, but did you listen to him? 
Oh, no— not you! You saw to it 
that she was one of two hundred 


diversion. 














prisoners exchanged and sent to 
tichmond. 

LincoLtn: What would you have had 
me do? 

Mary: She was she? 

She could have been legally con- 


victed, shot at sunrise, and we would 


a spy, wasn’t 


never have heard of her again. 
LIncoLN (Quietly): It has not been 

my policy to make 
Mary: She 


hasn’t she? 


War on women. 


has made war on you, 
She has been a thorn 
in your flesh ever since you treated 


If 


you ever lay hands on ter again, | 


her merely as a prisoner of war. 


hope you have learned your lesson. 
LINCOLN: We have laid hands on her. 
Mary: You mean she has been caught 
once more? 
LINCOLN: Yes — early last week. 
Many: Good! I hope you deal properly 
with her this time. 
LIncoLn (Smiling): I can’t: she has 
escaped. 
Mary (Indignantly): Such inefficiency! 
And it actually seems to amuse you 
I understand now why vou couldn't 
sleep. 
I’m not worried 
Chis dreadful 


She can’t 


LINCOLN (Ne riously 
about Belle, Mary 
last 


war Is over at do 


I’m worried 
about the man in the case. 

Mary: Was there a man in the case? 

LINCOLN (Smiling 


much damage now 


: Isn’t there always 
when the Cleopatra of the Confeder- 
acy is concerned? She has a way with 


the men, you know 


Mary: Do you know the man? Who 
is he? 
LINCOLN: A certain Captain John 


Preston. 
Mary (Amazed): Not that handsome 


boy who was stationed here for a 
while in charge of your bodyguard? 

LINCOLN: The very same. 

Mary: I would have trusted him any- 
where! Why, your very life may be 
at stake. Suppose this horrible 

woman persuades him to ally him- 

self with that secessionist group in 

Washington who have been plotting 

to kill you? He knows your daily 

habits; he is almost as familiar with 


the White House as you are. I 
don’t wonder that you are lying 
awake at night You are afraid 


they won’t find him 

Lincotn: No, Mary; I’m worried be- 
cause they have. He is under arrest 
right here in Washington. 

Mary: How you talk! 
worried 


Why are you 


because they found this 
disloyal man? 

LINCOLN: Because, in the first place, 
his record doesn’t indicate any dis- 

admit there 


suspicious circumstances. 


loyal intent. I are 
I reckon 
he was young and weak enough to 
fall a victim to the wiles of a very 
clever and attractive woman, who 
he probably didn’t know 


Was an 


enemy agent. And, in the second 
place, he is the son of one of my 


New Ann 


She is coming here this 


dearest Salem friends, 
Preston. 
morning with the girl to whom John 
is engaged, and I debated all night 
what to say to them. 

Mary (Angrily): Sometimes you try 
my patience! (Rising) You never 
seem to realize the danger you are in. 

LIncoun (Patiently): My dear, I have 
lived with danger ever since I have 
been in the White House. Hatred 


hangs about me like a fog, so heavy 





you could cut it with a knife. There 
are dozens of men in Washington 
who would gladly 
lives to take mine. 
Mary (Her hand to her forehead): 
These discussions always give me a 
(Walks to I'd 
better go to my room and lie down 


sacrifice their 


headache. door) 
if we are to go out this evening. 

LINCOLN (Gently): That might be wise, 
my dear. (Mary exits as LAMOoN 
enters. ) 

LaMON: Good afternoon, Mr 
dent. 

Lincoun (Heartily): Good afternoon, 
Lamon. Do 


Presi- 


I’m glad to see you. 
you bring me any news? 

LAMON: I do indeed, sir. We have 
arrested Belle Boyd. 

LINCOLN (Surprised): You have? 
Where? Maryland? 

LAMON: Right 


House door. 


Virginia? 
here at the White 
What was 


hiding in the shrubbery? 


LINCOLN: You amaze me! 
she doing 

LaMOoN: No, sir. She came boldly to 

the front entrance and asked to see 

you. She said she had important 
news in the Preston case. 

Lincoun ([ndignantly): What does she 
want to do? Put that bov before a 

firing squad? 

She will 


LAMON: I don’t know, sir. 


tell us nothing; says she will 
talk only to you. We are searching 
her now. When we have finished, 
if you care to see her, we will send 
her in, 

LINCOLN: | do want to see her. 


Smiling) | always wished I could 
meet the incomparable Belle. 
LAMON: Very well, sir. (Walks to door 


You are going to have the oppor- 


tunity. (Hxrits. LINcoLN, smiling, 
leans back, shaking his head. A 
knock at the door is heard.) 
LINCOLN (Calling): Come in! (ANN 
and EDNA enter. 
ANN: Abe Lincoln! I would have 


known you anywhere. 
LINCOLN (Rising and advancing to ANN, 
both hands outstretched): Ann Pres- 
It 


I saw you last. 


has been a lifetime since 
To Epna) And this 
is Edna, John’s fiancée. (Takes her 
hand) John and I used to have long 


ton! 


talks about you, young lady. Do sit 
down. (Indicates chairs al each side 
of the table. ANN and Kipna sit. He 
sits behind the table.) Before we get 
down to more serious business, Ann, 
Tell 


me about my friends in New Salem 


let us chat about old times 


I’ll never get that place out of my 


mind and heart. Granny Spears? 


How is the dear old soul? Still 
reading the future, I suppose? 

ANN: Yes, Abe. She sent you a 
message. 


LINCOLN: She did? Bless her heart! 

ANN: She told me to tell you to keep 
away from public places, avoid 
crowds 

LINCOLN (Chuckling): That’s just like 

that I 


seriously 


always warning 
be killed. V ore 
Well, there are dozens of others who 


her me 


would 


give me the same warning, and some 
of them of threats 


] guess they 


take the form 


are having their effect 
on me, for last night | dreamed that 
I was lying dead in the White House 
But of ti gl 
thoughts! Let us talk of New Salem 
old 


Cameron girls are still there 


enough oomy 


jesse 


and friends I reckon the 











Ann: Most of them are married and Lancoin (Understandingly): Yes, my 


have large families. dear, that is true, but the question 
Lincotn (Chuckling): I hope they is, what did happen to it? 

don’t tease their husbands as they Epna (Emphatically): John isn’t guilty 

teased me. I boarded at their of treason. He wouldn’t do a thing 

house, and they made my life like that. I know it. 

miserable. What a saintly old man Linco.in (Gently): Yes, my child, you 

their father, Parson Cameron, was! know it, John’s mother knows it, 
Ann: Yes. He has been dead for many and I believe it; but when you go 

years. before a military court you have to 
Lincoutn: I know that Hannah Arm- have more than belief in the accused 

strong is still alive. She came to see man’s innocence: you have to have 

me not long ago. We talked about facts. 

old times for an _ hour. What ANN (Anziously): lf — if things should 

wrestling bouts her husband and I go against John, would — would the 

used to have! I shall never forget penalty be severe? 

the Armstrongs. They took me into Lincoun (Very seriously): I’m afraid 

their home when I was lonely and it would, my dear. 


hungry and homeless. Sometimes I ANN: Even death? 
eal] the roll of old friends. Many  Lancoin (Solemnly): Even death. (ANN 


times at night, when the day has covers her face with her hands.) 

been hard and I can't sleep, I re- Epna: But that isn’t just, Mr. Presi- 

peat their names softly to myself, dent. The war is over. 

and somehow it gives me strength Lrinxcoin: Unfortunately, my child, it 

to face the morrow. (Looks at Epna, wasn’t over when this incident oc- 

who is fidgeting nervously) But I see curred — about ten days ago. (EDNA 

that our little friend is concerned lakes out her handkerchief and places 

about more immediate matters. it to her eyes.) But let us not take 
Epna (Anziously): Yes, Mr. President. such a gloomy view of things. 

I —- 1 do want to know about John. Nothing has been proved. 

Do — do things look serious for him? Lamon (Entering): Excuse me, Mr. 
Lincotn (Soberly): 1 won't deceive President. (Crosses to table) I have 

you, my dear. In a fairly long life something here that may interest 

I have discovered that there is no you. (Hands him a pistol in a holster) 


substitute for the truth, and solam  Lainco.n: It belongs to —? 

going to speak frankly. John is Lamon: Captain John Preston. 
suspected of having been in the Ann: Thank God it has been found! 
company of Belle Boyd. She was  Lincotn: Who had it? 

arrested and soon escaped. John Lamon: Belle Boyd. 

was picked up by the authorities. Epna (In dejected amazement): Oh, I 


His pistol was missing. can’t — 
Epna (Indignantly): But what of that? Lincoin: I suppose the woman who 
Many things can happen to a pistol. “arched her found it on her? 
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Lamon: No, sir; that is the most sur- 
prising part of it. She handed it 
over to us without our even asking 
for it. (Walks to door) There’s a 
little document in the holster. (/zzts) 

LIncoLn (Taking pistol from the hol- 
ster): What an amazing woman she 
is! (Lays pistol on the table and 

holster) Absolutely 

predictable! (Draws a piece of paper 
from holster) Ah, here’s the docu- 
ment Lamon spoke of. 


eramines un- 


(Glances at 
paper) It seems to be a letter. 
(Reads) “My Most Beautiful Flower 
Well, that’s 
eloquent enough. (/lands paper to 
Epna) Is that John’s handwriting? 
EDNA (Serutinizing paper): It cer- 
tainly is. I would recognize it any- 


in a Garden of Girls.” 


where. (Glances over paper) What 
extravagant language! (feads) “The 
days since last I saw you have 
seemed an eternity.”’ (Looking al 
LINCOLN) Why — why, what does 
that mean? 

LINCOLN (Shaking his head sadly): Um 
afraid it may mean too much. 

ANN: Why, Abe, you can’t think that 
John would 

Epna (Reading): 
moments until I see you again.” 


“IT am counting the 


LINCOLN (Seriously): It looks as if 
John had been meeting Belle regu- 
larly. 

Epna (Tossing the letter upon the table 
and jumping up): | am through 
with him! Innocent or guilty, I 
don’t want to see him again. 

LINCOLN (Calmly): Don’t be too hasty, 
my child. John is being held right 
here in Washington. I shall send 
for him. 

LAMON (Appearing al the door): Belle 





Boyd is now ready to see you, Mr. 
President. 

LINCOLN: Show her in. (ANN rises 
quickly) And bring Captain Preston 
to the White House. 

ANN: We must be going, Abe. 
can't 

Epna: We don’t want to see the woman 
who has wrecked our lives. 

: Please stay. I want 


We 


LINCOLN (/tising 
very much to have you hear every- 
thing. Who knows but that Belle 
may clear up this whole matter? 

Epna: Who knows but that she may 
make matters even worse? 

LiIncoLn (Persuasively): Please stay. 
For the sake of old Ann. 
(They all sit.) 

LAMON (Ai door): Belle Boyd, Mr. 
President. BELLE in) I 
shall be waiting outside the door, 


times, 


(Ushers 


sir. (zits) 

LINCOLN (Rising and extending his 
hand): 1 am very happy to meet you, 
Miss Boyd. 

BeLLe (Looking from LINCOLN’s face 
lo his oulstretched hand): You —- you 
would shake hands with me? 

LIncoLn : Of course I would. Why not? 
(BELLE shakes his hand) The war is 
over. We are fellow Americans now. 
It was your great leader, General 
Lee, who said, “Bring your children 
up to know no North, no South. 
Bring them up to be Americans.” 
Don’t you agree with that? 

Beuie: | I think I do. 

LIncoLN (Suddenly aware of ANN and 
Epna): Oh, Miss 
Boyd, these ladies are Mrs. Preston 
and Miss Martin. (ANN and EDNA 
bow coldly) Let us sit down. (They 
sit) And now what can you tell us 


pardon me. 








about unfortunate Captain Preston? 


Be_Le: Not agreat deal except that 
he is innocent. 

Awe: Thank God! 

kepna: I knew he was! 

Lancoun (Nodding toward the qnstol): 
But what about that pistol? How 
did it come into your possession? 

Bein: It little 


restaurant. When | entered, there 


Was ih a crowded 


vas only one seat vacant 


table 


that one of the seats had been taken, 


at a 


small for two. I could see 


for there was an army overcoat on 

On the table, in front of 
(Nods 
I took it and left. 


Lincoun: But of what use was a pistol 


the chat 
the chair, was that pistol 


loward pistol 


to you? 
Bette: I didn’t want 
took it for the holster 
For the holster? 
Why, that is of small importance. 
Bette: You probably don’t know, Mr. 
President, that 


the pistol; | 
LinCOLN (Surprised 
we have found some 


tucked 


in the holsters of officers’ pistols. 


valuable information away 
Lancoun: Then, [ take it, you have had 
little contact with Captain Preston? 


Beiter: I all. I 


have never met him. I didn’t even 


have had none at 
know his name until I saw it in the 
newspapers. 

Your 


was made in the hope that you might 


LINCOLN: visit to Washington 


get a chance to kill me 


Bette (Amazed): Why, no, Mr. Presi- 
dent I came here to clear an in- 
nocent man. But the guards seized 


me before I had a chance to explain. 
But | had another reason for coming, 
too, 


Lincoutn: Another reason” 


Bee: Yes, sir. | owed you a debt for 
freeing me from that horrid Capitol 
Prison instead of turning me over 
to a firing squad. Since my re- 
lease, | know that I have made life 
miserable for you, but lately I have 
learned to respect you. 

LINCOLN: You amaze me, my dear. I 
Was sure you thought of me only 
as a kind of half-educated baboon. 
That’s the word which has been used 

You 
mean you never called me that? 

Bei.Le: Often at first, Mr. President, 
when I 


of me oftenest in both sections. 


was confined in Capitol 


Prison. I used to draw pictures of 


you on the wall, sometimes as a 

boa constrictor strangling the life 

out of the South, sometimes as a 

monkey or a baboon chattering 
insults at us. 

Lincoun (Puzzled): What about the 
guards? Didn't they try to stop 
you”? 

Bette: Most of them enjoyed it, sir. 
They used to gather outside the 
bars of my cell and encourage me. 
A couple of them even made sug- 
gestions. 

LincoLtn (Chuckling): Nice sense of 
humor, badn’t they? 

Brite: One of them protested. 

Lincotn: Good for him! What did 
he say? 

Bette: He said it wasn’t fair to the 
animals. 

LINCOLN Now 
there’s a fellow with a fine sense of 

If | knew his name, I'd 

promote him. But tell me, my dear: 

you said you made those beautiful 

You 


your attitude has changed? 


(Laughing heartily): 


justice. 


comparisons at first. mean 





BELLE: It certainly has, sir. 

LINcoLN: Can you tell me when? 

BeLLe: It was during your inaugural 
address a few weeks ago. I was in 
the crowd. You looked so sad and 
lonely, your shoulders bowed be- 
neath a burden too heavy for any 
man I told myself that 
though you were my enemy, though 
you hated me, you were as sincere 
in your convictions as I was in mine. 

LINCOLN: I can truthfully say that in 
my whole life I have never hated 
anybody. 

Bewve (Thoughtfully): | reckon that’s 
another reason for my being here. 

LINCOLN: You mean 

BeiLe: I have come to believe that 

perhaps 

the South has in 


to bear. 


you are the best friend 

the only friend 

the North. 
LINCOLN: both 


sections who would be happy to see 


There are those in 
me dead. 

BELLE: Nobody could strike a greater 
blow against the South than to kill 
you. If you were to die, our best 
hope would be gone. If we lose you, 
we know that we shall be treated as 
conquered territory, our property 
confiscated, our leaders thrown into 
prison. 

LINCOLN (Sadly): I regret to say that 
there are many who would adopt 
such a policy. I tried to appeal to 
them in my inaugural address. 

Bette: You appealed to everybody, 
sir. There were parts of it that made 
me “With malice toward 
none; with charity for all.”” Who in 
the South can forget those words? 
They brought reassurance to count- 

And they would 


weep. 


less thousands. 
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have impressed even more if it had 
not been for the fire-eaters of the 
North who thirst for vengeance. 
Lincotn (Vehemently): The petty 
counsel of these little men shall not 
prevail so long as I live. (Brings 
down his hand emphatically wpon the 
table) If four more years of life are 
granted me by the Almighty, | 
shall devote them to moulding a 
nation all this 
Union. In my address, I committed 
myself to binding up the nation’s 
wounds. 
vote the rest of my life; for that 


from sections of 


To that cause I shall de- 

cause I would gladly die. (Draws 
a slip of paper toward him) When 
you go out, Miss Boyd, I want you 
to hand this to Lamon. (Writes. 
BELLE rises. ANN and EDNA rise. 
ANN advances to BELLE and extends 
her hand.) 

ANN: I can never thank you enough 
for what you have done for my son. 

Bette (Taking ANN’s hand in both 
her own): | couldn’t do anything 
else. 
die. 

Epna (Extending her hand to Bee): 
Miss Boyd, I, 
and you have made me feel dif- 
ferently toward the South. I know 
that some day we can be friends. 

BELLE (Embracing Epona): Why, | love 
you already, honey if 
are a Yankee. 

LINCOLN (Rising and walking to Beir, 
the slip of paper in his hand): Just 


I couldn’t let an innocent man 


too, thank you 


even you 


give this to Lamon as you leave 
(Hands her the slip of paper) 
Bevve: Thank you, sir. (Reads slip 
aloud) “Please release Miss Boyd 
that she may return 


80 home.”’ 














(Looking up in amazement) You 

mean, Mr. President, that — that 

you won’t hold me for trial? 
Lincoln: Why, no, my dear. Why 


should I hold one who could, I be- 
lieve, be instrumental in bringing 
about a better understanding be- 
tween the sections and building the 
new nation of which I dream? 

Bette: Then I’m 
thrown into prison? 

Lincoin (Chuckling): Why throw into 


not even to be 


prison a girl who would only escape, 
anyhow? 

Bewvie (Laughing merrily): T have been 
rather successful in that, haven’t I? 
(Suddenly serious) God bless you, 
Mr. Lincoln. 
then, impulsively, kisses his cheek) 

Lincotn (Much moved, taking off his 


spectacles and wiping them with his 


(Shakes his hand, and 


handkerchief): Tell Lamon to send 
in Captain Preston. 

Beuve: | will, sir. 
returns to table) 


(Exits as LINCOLN 


Ann: I wish you could come home, 
Abe. 

Lincotn (Silling): You will never 
know how I would love to go back. 
Just as soon as my second term is 
finished, I shall return to Spring- 
field, practice a little law, and run 
down to New Salem as often as I 

I think of New Salem as the 

place in which my life really began. 

There my first lasting friendships 

were formed, there I first 


can. 


ran for 
public office, and there some of the 
most cherished memories of my life 
had their origin JOHN enters. 
LINCOLN rises) Ah, our old friend, 
John! (Shakes Joun’s hand and sits 
It’s good to see you 


ANN: Oh, my boy, thank God you’re 
safe! (Embraces him) 

Epna: For a while, John, I thought 
I had lost you in more ways than 


one. Perhaps I still have. 


Joun (Embracing her): There is no 


way in which you could ever lose 
me. (Embraces her again) 

KpNA: But that letter in the holster, 
John? 

Joun: I'll tell you all about that just as 
soon as I have explained the loss of 
the pistol to President Lincoln. (To 
LINCOLN 


Was it written to 


sir, after I had 
finished my meal in that restaurant, 


You see. 


I sat at the table writing a letter. 
Before | completed it, it was almost 
time to go on duty, and so I tucked 
it into the holster of my pistol. Just 
as I was doing so, a friend across 
the room signaled that he wanted to 
see me, and | carelessly left the 
pistol on the table for a few mo- 

ments. When I returned, it was gone. 
LincoLn (Playfully): It 


dangerous pistols 


is 


always 


to leave lving 
around. 

Epna (Persistently): 
letter, John! How 


LINCOLN (Rising. 


But what of that 


To ANN): There’s a 
little room right across the corridor. 
You and I can finish our chat over 
there. (Leads ANN to door) The little 
drama that’s about to be enacted in 
this should 


room have only two 


characters. (rxits with ANN) 

KpNA: Now you can speak freely, John. 
I don’t understand that letter 

Joun: I don’t see why, Edna. It is 
clear enough. 

EpnaA: Maybe it’s too clear. ““My most 
beautiful flower in a garden of girls.” 


Oh, I admit that Belle is beautiful. 








JoHN (Emphatically): I have never 
seen Belle in my life. 

EpNa: Just how many flowers have 
you in your garden of girls? Those 
words certainly imply that there are 
hundreds of them 

Joun: You know there is only one. 

Epna (Convinced but leasing him): 
Rather unusual, isn’t it, to devote 
a whole garden to just one girl? 

Joun: Not when that girl is as unusual 
as mine. 

EpNA (Quoting): “The days since last 
I saw you have seemed an eternity.” 
What a sweet conception of time! 

Joun (Still unaware that she is teasing): 
Let me explain, Edna. It’s all very 
simple. I can show you 

EpNA (Quoting): “I am counting the 

moments until I see you again.” 
How long does it take to count an 
eternity of moments? 

JoHN: Edna, you are deliberately mis- 
interpreting me. Every word was 
intended for you. 

Epna: And to make sure that I would 
get them, you tucked them into a 
pistol holster 
them. 


Joun: I didn’t forget. 


and forgot all about 


I hadn’t finished 
that letter, and so I put it into the 
holster until I could add something. 

Epna (In mock surprise): Add some- 
thing? Add something to eternity? 

Put another flower into your garden 

of girls? 

And I 
(Em- 

braces EpNA as ANN and LINCOLN 

enter 


Lincotn (To ANN): We are just in 


Joun: You are teasing me! 
know just how to stop it. 


time to witness the climax of the 


little drama. And it’s ending just 
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as I knew it would. (To Jonn) 
John, your mother tells me that she 
and Edna take a to 
New Salem. I appoint you their 
military escort to the station. 


must train 


Joun: You couldn't give me a more 
delightful assignment, Mr. President. 

LINCOLN (Opening the door and speak- 
ing to Lamon): Lamon, you will 
release Captain Preston at once. I 
am sending him on a special mission. 
I’ll make out the proper papers a 
little later. the 
turns to ANN) 


(‘loses door and 
ANN (Seizing LINCOLN’s hand in both 
Oh, Abe, I'll be grateful 


to you for the rest of my life. 


he T oun): 


LINCOLN: Nonsense, my dear! A visit 
from an old New Salem friend is 
balm to my weary soul. (Pats her 
shoulder. Epna) | 
gratulate you, my child. I'll attend 
the wedding — provided that I am 
invited, 


Turns to con- 


I'll 
see that you get a special invitation. 

LINCOLN (7'o Joun): I'll even be god- 
father for the first child. 

Joun (Laughing 

DNA 


Epna: Of course you will be! 


It’s a bargaim, sir. 

(Seizing LINcOLN’s hand and 
pressing it to her lips): We can never 
repay you for what you have done. 

Ann: You look so tired, Abe. You 
ought to have more relaxation 

LINCOLN: I’m going to have some to- 
night. 
see a play. 

ANN: Oh, do be careful, Abe. 


ber what Granny Spears said about 


Mary has arranged for us to 
temem- 


avoiding crowds and public places. 
LINCOLN: Pay no attention to dear old 

Granny. I couldn’t be safer 

where than I'll be this evening. 


any- 


I’1 








be surrounded by attentive guards 
and a loyal audience. As you speed 
along on that train to New Salem, 
think of me sitting in Ford’s Theatre 
laughing at the antics of Miss Laura 
Keene and her company in “Our 
American 
ANN, 


Cousin.” (Opens door. 
JoHN go out. 
Lincotn closes the door and, ob- 
viously moved, takes off his spectacles, 
wipes them with his handkerchief, and 
walks slowly toward the table as the 


curtain falls. ) 


THE 


Epna, and 


END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 
Brno Up rue Nation’s Wounps 


Characters: 3 male; 4 female 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: Everyday dress of the period for 
all characters except John, who wears an 
army uniform. 

Properties: Holster containing pistol and piece 
of paper for Lamon; handkerchief for 
Edna; pen, ink, paper, pair of spectacles 
and handkerchief for Lincoln. 

Setting: Lincoln’s study in the White House. 
A small table, which Lincoln uses as desk, 
stands downstage center. On the desk are 
an inkstand, paper, pens, etc. There are 
chairs on each side of the desk, and one 
before the window in the left wall. There 
is an exit right. 

Lighting: No special effects. 











Thanks to George Washington 


by Mildred Hark and Noel Mctdueen 


Characters 
Mary Rocers, fourteen 
GZERALD WILLIAMS, fifteen 
JoHN ROGERS 
ETHEL RoGers 
CHARLIE WILLIAMS 
Dora WILLIAMS 
DeLiveERY Man 

Time: February 22nd, about 6:00 p.m. 

SETTING: The living room of the Rogers 
home. 

Ar Rise: Mary Rogers is standing 
in front of the mirror fussing with her 
hair. She pushes her hair on top of 
her head and then twists her head this 
way and that looking at herself. The 
doorbell rings and Many goes right 
and opens the door, Geratp WiL- 
LIAMS enters excitedly. 

Mary: Gerald Williams, what are you 
doing here? 

GERALD: I had to come, Mary. Some- 
thing terrible has happened. (Push- 
ing past her and looking around the 
room) Did the desk get here yet? 

Mary: What desk? 

GERALD: My desk. 

Mary: Junior, what are you talking 
about? 

GerALD: And don’t call me Junior. 
It’s bad enough my mother and 
father do, but I thought you of all 
people 

Mary: All right, Gerald. But why 
should your desk be in our house? 

GERALD: Because your mother bought 
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it. I was just over at the Washing- 
ton’s Birthday bazaar and | saw her. 
She bid twenty-two fifty and she got 
my desk. 

Mary: But why did you donate your 


desk to the bazaar if you didn’t 
want someone to buy it? 

Geratp: | didn’t donate it. My 
mother must have done it while | 


was at school. The desk was up in the 
attic and Mom told me I could fix 
Then 
looking for 


a corner and study up there. 
she must 
stuff to give to the bazaar and she 
took my desk. 
Mary: Then no wonder my mother 
bought it. 
she’s always sure it’s an antique. 
(Pointing to 


have been 


It was an old desk. 
If she sees something old 
Look at those chairs 
one of the straight chairs upstage 


We don’t sit If 


your desk was anything like those 


dare on them. 
chairs, you ought to be glad to get 
rid of it. 

GERALD: Mary, you don’t widerstand 
Behind one of I 
covered a secret compartment where 
I kept 

Mary: Confidential papers? 

GERALD: Yes. 
written to you, Mary. 


the drawers dis 


well, confidential papers 


There was a note I'd 

] always 
write them just before I go to bed 
at night and put them in there for 
safekeeping. 

Mary (Pleased): Do you really, Ger 
ald? (An afterthought) | 


wondered 











why the notes were kind of smudgy 
and dusty sometimes. 

GERALD: Well, I guess I ought to dust 
out that desk. Anyho 


a note last night and I 


, I'd written 

Was going to 
give it to you at schoo! today. Then 
I forgot it this morning and when I 
looked at noon the desk was gone 

Mary: Oh, Gerald, I wondered why 
you didn’t give me am 
J 


about something 


note today 


thought maybe you were mad 
Light dawning) 
Oh, but this is awful, isn’t it? If 
Mother finds that note 


Yes 


why your parents can't understand 


(FERALD exactly. I don’t know 
that you’re grown-up enough to have 


a boy friend 


Mary: My parents? What about 
yours? Don’t they still eall you 
Junior as though you're about ten 


years old? 
(JERALD: Mary, we haven't got 
argue What the note? 
If only they'd deliver the desk before 
your folks come home so | could get 


time 


to about 


the note out 


Many: Well, maybe | could get it 
out if you'll tell me how to work 
the secret: compartment A car is 
heard stopping off right 

(;JERALD: Mary, I hear a car. Maybe 


they're delivering the desk now 
Mary: Mavbe Shi 
It’s Father, Gerald! 
Your father? 
ol He 


runs lo windoi 


(JERALD (Scared I’ve 
got 
left 

Many 


note 


to get out here starts 
Yes But the 
can’t you tell me how 
GERALD: Yes 
Many: But 


[’}! 


the back door 


there isn’t time. 


vhat'll we do? 


(FERALD go back to the bazaar. 
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Maybe the desk will still be there. 

Mary: But what if it isn’t? 

Geratp: I don’t know. I'll have to 
think of something. (He rushes off 
left. Many takes a deep breath as the 
door opens right and Joun Rocers, 
her father, enters, carrying a package 

battered 


fishermen use for their tacl le. 


such as 


He is 


and a metal box 


wearing hal and coat. 

Hello, Mary 
home? I’m hungry. 

Many: No, Dad, she’s at the Washing- 
ton’s Birthday bazaar. I thought 


you were going to stop off there on 


JOHN is vour mother 


your way home from work. 

Joun: I did stop, but I didn’t see her. 
Holding up package) But I saw six 
of her cherry pies in the bakery booth 
and I like it if 
they don’t all sell so I bought ’em. 
Holding up box) And look at this. 

Many: Why, that looks like your old 
box of fishing tackle 

Joun: It is. 


know she doesn’t 


(He deposits box on floor 
near cas chair right and takes off 
Thank 


goodness I was in time to get it. 


his hat and puts it on chair 


This is the second year your mother 
has donated my fishing tackle to the 
the I’ve 

been lucky enough to buy it back. 
\Tary Well, it just 

seems to me that people shouldn’t 
things that 


bazaar and second time 


EK mphatically 

donate other people 
want 

Joun: What's the matter with you? 
She didn’t donate anything of yours, 
did she? 

Mary: No, but 
might happen from people donating 


well, terrible things 


other people's belongings to bazaars 


things that would change the 











whole course of their lives. 


Joun: Oh, now, I hardly think it’s 
that bad 
tired of 


course, I Suppose raising money for 


But I am getting a little 


these amnual bazaars ()j 


a new town hall is as good a way as 
any to honor Washington’s Buirth- 
here, can’t you do some- 
He holds o il 

Shi 


day but 
thing with these pies? 

the package toward her. lakes 
the package and during next few lines 


JOHN removes his coal 


Manry: But what should I do? Six 
pies! 

Joun: It does seem like a lot, but there 
were only four of Mrs. Williams’ 
Washington cakes left over and 


we can’t let her get ahead of your 
mother, can we? 

Mary: No, I] suppose not. gut In 
sure I can’t eat six pies. Shall I 


fix some for you? 
Joun: No, thank you 
now. I’d like my dinner. It’s funny 
1 didn’t at the 
bazaar. 
Mary: Well, did you look where they 


not pies just 


see mother 


yvour 


were selling the furniture? 
Joun: Yes, knowing 
weakness for 
looked there first, but I hope she 
didn’t buy any of that junk. People 


your mother’s 


so-called antiques I 


certainly must have cleaned = ont 
their attics this year 

Mary: Yes, | 

Joun: What do 

Mary: Uh nothing, Dad 


these pies in the kitchen. 


should say they did 
by that? 


I’I) put 


you meat 


Joun: Well, here, be a good girl and 
hang up my hat and coat. 

Mary: O.K Hi pul hat and coat 
over her arm and she goes off left. 
Joun sits down in easy chair right 


and starts to lean back co nfortably 
vhen the doorln rings i rise 
goes lo door righ and opens u | 
Devivery MAN enters and stands 
just insule the door Hle ww carrying 
a small desi [t has pin lly le gs, 
and one or more drawe ai old. 
if not antique 

MIAN: Hello, Mr. Rogers I have a 
desk for you. 

Joun: A desk? But | have ordered 
a desk. 

Man: It’s from the bazaa \Irs 
Rogers bought It’s an an-ticl 

Joun (Resignedly Oh, all mght 
bring it MIAN crosses to slage 
center and sels the desk down faeing 
left Himmim, antique do you 


suppose itil hold together until my 


wile gets home? 


Man: Yeah, | know what vou mea 
It doesn’t look like much to me 
either, but vour Missis says it’s a 


JOHN: 
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She told me to be extra careful! 
to 


find. 
with it and she even came out 
the truck 
right. 


to see | got it loaded on 


vhere she 


did? That 


heen when | 


She 

must have vas looking 

for her. Well, I guess it’s here to 
stay, so thanks for bringing it 

MAN: Oh, that’s 


Phe re 


all right, glad to be 


of service a dollar delivery 


charge 

JOHN: Oh, | see He fishes into hi 
pockel Vhese bazaars must be 
good for your business 

MAN: Sure thing. I picked this up a 


the Williams house down the street 


this mor y and delivered here 
tonight 

Joun: Well veil and | Uppose 
you collect going and cori y? 











Man: Yeah, but a Washington’s Birth- 
day should good for 


business, I always say. Washington, 


bazaar be 
America, freedom, free enterprise 
see what I mean? 

Joun: Why, yes, of course. (Handing 

him the dollar) The enterprise part 


doesn’t seem quite free to me at the 


moment, but yes, I see what vou 
mean. 

Man: Thanks, Mr. Roger: well, so 
long. (He exits right, closing the door. 
Joun sits down at right and looks at 
the desk, shaking his head. Mary 


enters Icft, sces the desk.) 
Mary: Oh, Dad, the desk! 

where did that come from? 
Joun (Lattle laugh 
Many 


[ mean, 


(One guess 
Quickly examining the desk): 


1 wonder if the drawers work. (She 
opens one a littl 
Joun: I wouldn’t touch it if I were 


you, Mary. It might fall apart. I’ll 
bet the Williamses were glad to get 
that out of the way. 

Many: I don’t know about that. May- 
be it was valuable to someone. 

Joun: Don’t worry about that. Charlie 
and Dora Williams wouldn’t give 
away anything that was valuable. 
They’re nice people, of course, and 
good neighbors 

Mary: You don’t talk as though they 
were. 

Joun: Well, after all, Charlie might 
have returned that garden hose he 
borrowed early last summer. He 
sent that kid of his over 

Many: Kid? 

Joun: Well, you know 
name 

Mary: Gerald, Father, and you could 
hardly call him a kid. 


what's his 


He may be 
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elected president of his class at 
school. 

Joun: President or not, I wish he’d 
bring my hose back. 

Mary: The Williamses aren’t the only 
ones who borrow. Haven’t you got 
their lawn mower down in the base- 
ment? 

Joun: What’s that? Maybe I have, 
but I fixed the handle on it. Wobbled 
up and down. I fixed it. (He watches 
Mary as 
the desk. 


interest 


she continues to examine 
Mary, what’s this sudden 

in old furniture? I hope 
you're not taking after your mother 
in that respect. 

Many: Well, I 
the 


about 


I was just looking at 
drawers.  There’s something 
this desk — uh, Dad, don’t 
vou want to get that fishing tackle 
out of the way before Mother comes? 
Joun: No, I'll just shove it back here. 
(Without getting wp he slides the box 
upstage from the chair out of sight) 
she’ll | 
bought it sometime. (The door opens 
and Erne. RoGers enters. ) 


Anyhow, have to know 


KrneL: Well, here I am — ohh, my 
desk came. Isn’t it a beauty, John? 
(She bustles about taking off her hat 
and coat and putting them on arm of 
sofa, then goes to desk, touching and 
admiring it as she talks.) 
think so, Mary? 

Mary: I 


Joun: | won't say a word, Ethel. 


Don’t you 


Erne.: Now, John, just look at it. 


I’m sure it’s a rare piece. (She 
partly opens one of the drawers.) 
Joun: It’s rare all right. 
Mary: I wouldn’t pull at those 


drawers, Mother. 











Ere (Stepping back): Look at those 
legs — the lovely curve. 

Joun: If they don’t drop off. 

Erne: I really haven't half examined 
it yet. Just look at the drawers 
come here, John —I do want to 
show you. 

Joun: Now, Ethel, couldn’t we wait 
until after dinner to examine the 
desk? I’m so hungry. 

rue : Well, all right then, but just 
let me get breath. (She sits 
down left.) I’ve worked so hard at the 
bazaar. 


my 


Joun: How did the bazaar go? 

Krue.: Fine — and do you know 
every one.of my cherry pies sold. 

Joun: They did? Well And how 
did Dora Williams’ cakes go? 

Erne: Well, the funniest thing — four 
of them were left over and then I 
saw Charlie Williams come in and 
buy them himself. Can you imagine 
that? 

Joun: Well — uh — yes, I can imagine 
it, but (Mary laughs a little and 
JOHN frowns at her.) 

Krnet: Of that Dora’s 
cakes aren’t good to eat, but why 
a cake for Washington’s Birthday, 
is what I always say. Just because 
her cook book calls this cake Wash- 
ington cake 

Joun: What's in the cake? 

ErHe.: Raspberries of all things. I 
think cherry pies are much more 
suitable. 

Joun: So do I. 

Erue.: Of 
aren't 


course, not 


course Dora says they 

because Washington never 
really cut down the cherry tree. She 
says that’s just a legend. 

Joun: Oh, well 


Erne: As I told her, there was never 
even a rumor that he cut down a 
raspberry bush. 

Mary: Mother, I don’t see why you're 
always criticizing the Williamses. 
Erne: But Mary dear, I’m not eriti- 
cizing them. 

that idea? 

Joun: Ha, speaking of the Williamses, 
do you know where that beautiful 
antique (He 


Whatever gave you 


came from? nods 
toward desk.) 

Ernet: Why — uh — from the bazaar. 

Joun: Sure, but who donated it? The 
Williamses — fresh out of their attic. 

Erne: John! I —- I don’t believe it. 

Joun: Well, it’s true. 
man told me. 

Erne.: I— 1 did wonder where it 


came from. But it seems impossible, 


The delivery 


Joun: Yes. Did you ever know Charlie 
or Dora to give away anything 
worthwhile? 

ErnHe.: No, but — (Emphatically now) 
this time they must have made a 
mistake. Yes, that’s it — a mistake. 
Dora never did realize the value of 
fine things — and this is fine, John. 
(Rising and going to desk and rubbing 
her hand over it) Look at the patina. 

Mary: The what, Mother? 

Erne: The fine old finish, dear. 

Joun (Rising and rubbing the desk, 
imitating Exruen’s movement. Then, 
looking at his hand): The fine old 
dust, dear. Don’t the Williamses 
ever clean their house? 

Mary: Well, after all, we don’t clean 
our attic either. 

ErHEL: Now, stop being silly, you 
two. This is a beautiful desk. I 
think it’s the finest piece I’ve ever 
discovered. 








JouN: | hope it stands up better than 
that chair over there. (Pointing up- 
stage) | sat on it the other day and 
it almost collapsed. 

Krnet: You 
John. 

Joun: And by the way, what’s in that 


must be more careful, 


bureau in our bedroom? 
Kernen: Why, clothes, of course. 
Joun: Well, 1 wouldn’t remember. | 
haven't been able to get the drawers 
open for weeks. 
krHeL: Nonsense, you just don’t ap- 
preciate fine things. Now, I’m try- 
this desk ] 


look it up in my book ves, I be- 


ing to think must 


heve it’s Colonial. Yes, I think it 
ZOCS back way back 
JoHn: It can go back to Charlie 


Williams as far as I’m concerned. 
Many: That’s an idea, Mother. May- 


be we ought to give it back to 
them. 
kruet: Mary, don’t be ridiculous. 
Mary: But we've got so many old 


things. 
Erne .: Not like this. 
about this desk. 


| have a feeling 


There’s there’s 


something — well, almost romantic 
about it. 
Many: Oh, no, Mother not ro- 


mantic. I think vou’re mistaken. 
The doorbe ll rings ) 

Joun: Now, what? | hope it’s not any 

He 
door and opens it lo admit GERALD. 
Well, if it isn’t — Junior Williams. 

GERALD: Gerald, Mr. Rogers. Hello, 
Mrs. Rogers. Hello, Mary 

Mary: H-hello, Gerald. 

Joun: Well, what can we do for you, 

(Kiddingly 


any chance come after your old desk? 


more furniture. sleps to the 


Gerald? Did you by 
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GERALD: Say-y, do you mean that, 
Mr. Rogers? 

Erue.: No, he 
Gerald. He’s just joking. 
GERALD: Oh. But 

of fact, that’s what I did come after. 


of course doesn’t, 


well, as a matter 


You see, when my mother donated 
that desk to the bazaar, she made 
a mistake. 
KrHeL: A mistake? 
tell you, John? 
(;ERALD: Yeah, it 
take. | I need that desk to do 


my studying on 


what did | 


See, 
was a terrible mis- 


You paid twenty- 

two fifty, Mrs. Rogers. I'd like to 
buy it back. 

Mary: But Gerald, 


twenty-two fifty? 


have vou 


yot 

(;ERALD: Well, no — but my allowance 
is a dollar a week and I[ thought, in 
time 

Joun: Hmm, you must really 
that desk back. 

Mruet: There’s nothing funny about 
it, John. 
and it isn’t Gerald that wants the 
desk back. It’s his mother. 

(JERALD: Oh, no, it isn’t, Mrs. Rogers, 
I’m the Mother Dad 
didn’t want me to ask you for it. 


Walt 
That’s funny. 


It’s just as I told you, 


one. and 

Mary: I’m sure it’s Gerald who wants 
the desk, Mother. 

Erne (As though Many didn’t under- 
sland): What do you know about it, 
Mary? 

GERALD: You can ask my mother and 
father if you don’t believe me, Mrs. 
togers. They're right out in the 

car. We were on our way home from 
the bazaar. 

KrneL: We don’t need to ask anyone 
anything, Gerald. I bought the desk 


fair and square. 





(;ERALD: And you mean — you mean 
you won't sell it back to me? 
Erne: No. 
part with it. 
(;eRALD: Obh. . 
away sadly) | —I guess that’s the 
I mean I'd better be going. 


I’m sorry, but I can’t 
.. Well, gee. (Turning 


end. 
(He starts out sadly.) 

Many: Goodbye, Gerald. (The door 
closes) Mother, I think that’s the 
most unfair thing I’ve ever seen, 
not giving Gerald back his desk. 

Erne: Dear, it wasn’t his desk. And 
there was nothing very fair about 
sending him in 

Many: But how do you know it wasn’t 
his desk? 

ErueL: Oh, Mary, you're too young 
to understand these things. 

Many (Almost in tears): Too young 
too young! (She runs out left.) 

Joun: What’s the matter with her? 

Ernec: I can’t imagine. But 
John, what do you think of my desk? 

Joux: | don’t know what to think, 


now, 


but I—I guess you were right, 
Ethel. The thing must be worth 
something. 


ErHEeL: Something? It’s very valuable 
or they wouldn’t be trying — (The 
doorbell rings.) There. Vl bet that’s 
Dora and Charlie. They sent the 
boy i first and 

JOHN 


Well, we'll soon see. This is 


going to be good. (Mary re-enters 
and stands watching. JOHN opens 
the Well, if it the 
Williamses. Come on in. (CHARLIE 
and Dora Wriiitams enter followed 


door.) isn’t 


by (FERALD. 
CuHarue: Hello, John. 
Dora: Hello, Ethel. 
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Ernet: Won't take off 
things? 

Dora: No, thank you. 

CHARLIE: We don’t like to disturb you 
but Junior — I mean Gerald — came 
out to the car feeling so upset about 
that desk. 

ErHe: Oh, he did? 

Dora: And I know it seems silly to 
make such a fuss. We don’t care at 
all 

Cuaruie: No, but Dora had told the boy 
he could use it, and then when she 
was looking for stuff to give to the 
bazaar she forgot. 

Joun: Yes, he told us all that, Charlie. 

Eruet: And about paying out of his 

well, we just can’t 


you your 


allowance but 

do it. 
CHARLIE: Sure, Ethel, we can under- 
wouldn't 

weeks for your 


stand how want to 


wait 


you 
and 
money so I’ve agreed to advance his 
allowance. (fe pulls out his wallet.) 

Joun: Oh, don’t. Look, 
Charlie, there’s no need for you to 

We know 
you want this desk and you want it 
bad. 

CHaruigE: What's that? Why, I 
wouldn’t give ten cents for it but 
the boy 
seems to have gotten fond of it 

Dora: Why should we want it? 

Erne: I'll tell you why. You realize 

it’s a valuable desk and 


weeks 


no, you 


beat around the bush. 


well, for some reason he 


now that 
you’re sorry you sold it. 
Dora: But it isn’t valuable, Ethel 
Mary: Of course it isn’t, Mother. It’s 
of no value except to Gerald. 


Joun: How do you know so much 


about Gerald? 














Mary (Embarrassed): Well, didn’t he 
say 

Dora: It’s sheer nonsense to insist 
that desk is valuable, Ethel. It’s 
just an old desk that belonged to my 
grandmother. 

Erne: Ah ha, I knew it was old, 
Dora. And you realized it was valu- 
able just as soon as you found out 
I’d bought it. You know I’m always 
looking for antiques. 

Cuaruie: Always looking, Ethel, but 
I guess you wouldn’t know one if 
you saw it. 

Erne: Well, of all the 

Dora: Ethel, Charlie needn’t 

have put it so bluntly but it’s true. 

You know you’re always picking up 

old junk. 


Now, 


Erne.: Dora Williams, that’s too 
much. You're always criticizing 
me — you criticized my cherry pies. 


Dora: You criticized my raspberry 
cakes! 

Joun: I don’t blame her, Dora. | 
don’t see that raspberry cakes have 
anything to do with Washington’s 
Birthday. It seems a little impolite. 
Raspberries. Why, it’s like giving 
the Bronx cheer to the Father of our 
Country. 

Cuaruie: You should talk about being 
polite. My wife makes the best 
Washington cakes in and 
everybody knows it. 

Erne.: Everybody knows it all right. 
Maybe that’s why you bought the 


town 


last four after my pies were all sold. 
Dora: Did you, Charlie? 
CHaruie: Well — uh 
them out in the car 


ves. I’ve got 


Joun: Ha, ha, everybody likes them 
including the Williams family. 
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Mary: Well, I guess we'd better like 
your cherry pies, Mother. Dad 
bought all that were left of them. 

Erne: He didn’t! 

Mary: Yes, they’re out on the kitchen 
table. 

Erne: John Rogers! 

GERALD: Excuse me, but I don’t see 
where all this arguing about cakes 
and pies is getting us. What about 
my desk? 

ErHev: It’s my desk. I bought it fair 
and square and I’m not going to 
sell it back to you. 

Mary: But, Mother, is it really fair 
and square when Gerald needs the 
desk? 

KrHeL: Now, Mary, you keep out of 
this. 

Cuaruie: I think you’re being very 
stubborn, Ethel, when the desk is 
of no value except to the boy. 

ETHEL: 
know it’s of value. 


No value You 
Maybe you'll 


admit it if I show you in my book. 


no value. 


(She crosses upstage, picks up book 
Look 


(She opens 


from table and shows cover.) 

Why Are Antiques Old? 

book and thumbs through as she re- 

turns downslage.) Here we are 
desks 

and here it is. 

like it. Cirea 1776. 

Dora: Circa? What 
that? 

Ernet: You wouldn’t know. 
“about.” 


Colonial — Early Colonial 


This sounds just 
in the world is 
It means 


They don’t know the 
exact date of these old things so 


they put circa in instead. About 
1776. Now, listen — the desks of 
this period had four legs — (In- 
dicating desk) see, four legs Read- 


ing again) And the tops were usually 








either flat or slanting 
one’s flat 
or drawers 


well, this 

- (Reading) And a drawer 
(She breaks off) There, 
if that doesn’t describe this one 

CHARLIE: That 
desk. 

Dora: It doesn’t mean a thing. 

Joun: It does seem a little general, 
Ethel. 

Erne, (Who has been reading further): 
All right — all right — then 
about this? Desks of this period 


could describe any 


how 


usually have a secret compartment 
behind one of the drawers. 
compartment 


A secret 

how wonderful! I 

haven’t looked yet but there must 

be one. (Looking at book again) It 
says here they’re usually covered by 
a small sliding panel. 

Dora: That desk hasn’t got any secret 
compartment, Ethel. 
silly. 

GeRALD: I — I wouldn’t even bother 
to look for it if | were you, Mrs. 
{ogers. 

Mary (Nervously): Mother, they ought 
to know if there’s a secret compart- 
ment or not. 

Erue.: Well, I’m going to look any- 

It must be there. The book 

(She kneels down in front 


That’s just 


how. 
SAYS SO. 
of desk and pulls the drawer out, 
placing it on lop of desk. She reaches 
in space where drawer came from and 
fee!s around.) 

GeRALD (7'0 Mary): Oh-oh. 
and GERALD edge toward each other 


(Mary 


and stand upstage center looking 


frightened.) 

Erne: Here’s something no, that’s 
not it. 

CHARLIE: You won't find 


ErnHe.: Oh, yes, I will. Here it is 
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it slides —— it’s the secret panel! 
Dora: What’s that? (They all come 
close to desk except Mary and 
GERALD who still stand upstage.) 
Erne.: Yes and I — I’ve got it open. 
Joun (Peering): 
that! 
MrHeL: And 
something in it. 


Well, can you beat 


there’s 
1 feel something. 
(She takes her 
hand out holding a folded piece of 
paper. Then, rising, she blows some 
dust off the paper.) My, just think, 
this could have been put in there 


my goodness, 


It’s a piece of paper. 


a hundred years ago! 

Dora: Well, what is it? Is there any- 
thing written on it, Ethel? 

GeraLp: Oh, boy! (He reaches for 
Mary’s hand and she takes his. The 
others are too interested in the paper 
lo notice.) 

Eruen: I don’t know. (She unfolds it.) 
Yes, it’s a note. Oh, this 

We're apt to find out 


isn’t 
exciting? 
almost anything. 

Joun: Well, don’t keep us in suspense, 
Ethel. What does it say? 

Kruen (Spreading it out): Now, Vl 
read it. “Dear M.” Oh, my, I 
wonder who M was. 

Dora: What’s the rest of it? 
any date? 

Erne.: No, there’s no date. Now, let 

“Dear M: I am thinking 


Is there 


me see, 
It seems a long time since 


Oh, I said this 


of you. 
I have seen you.” 
desk was romantic! 
CHaruie: Gio on, 
Erne: “Il hope that if | am made 
president it take 
of my time that I won’t be able to 


won't 30 much 
see you often.” 


JOHN: President? 














MrHeL: Of course Some great mar 
owned this desk. There's one more 
line. (Reading on) “Yours, until we 


meet again.” Signed “GW.” G.W., 
G.W. Now, let me think — who 
(CHARLIE Turning lo his u ife I don’t 


have to think who it is 
(SERALD: Oh, bov' 
(;.W 


what you've sold these people? 


CHARLII Dora, do you realize 


Dora: What do you mean? 

Cnarue: GW (;eorge Washing- 
ton 

Dora: But it can’t be 


(CHARLIE: Of course it can 
Martha Washington 

herne.: Why, that 
(seorge Washington’s desk 

but 


Dear M 
sn't yondertful? 
[ can’t 
right in 
and Mary 
smiths 


believe here it 
this 


heave 


is 
room (JERALD 
stghs of relief, 
other and relax 


JOHN 


at each 


It gives you a funny feeling 


kind of an awed feeling 


Many: It’s —- it’s wonderful the way 
things have turned out, isn’t it, 
Mother? 

GERALD: Yeah — I’ll say. 

Many: May | may I see the note? 

Kernen: Of course, dear. It’s such nice 
handwriting Many takes the note 


and looks atu. During nert few lines 
his puts it in her pocket 

( HARLII \h Ves Was] ngto did 
everything well He was a great 
man. One of the greatest men this 


vel had 


country s e 


Joun: You're absolutely right, Charlie 
Makes me feel small just to think 
of him 

Cnaruie: M too. You know the ideas 


Washington had for this country are 
still se 


ing vel] l'reedom., 
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democracy all of us working to- 
gether for the good of all. 

Kernen: Oh, dear... . 

Dora: Ethel, what’s the matter? 

KrneL: We haven’t been working well 
together We 
argued about the cakes and pies 

Dora: I know, Ethel. I feel awful 
now just to think of it. 


even at the bazaar. 


CnHantie: | don’t feel so good myself. 
I tell you, John, when you think of 
what Washington wanted this coun- 

be look 
even good neighbors like 
us quarreling over nothing. 

Joun: Yeah, when I think of the times 
I’ve picked on your bad qualities, 


try to and then you 


around 


Charlie, instead of thinking about 
your good ones 
Cnantie: I guess we're like a lot of 
We don’t 
We ought 
all of us. 


folks in this country. 


realize what we've got. 


to be working together 


Dona: We will work together. Just 
wait and see, Ethel. Next year at 
the bazaar — and not only at the 


bazaar but in everything. Why, you 
folks the 
have. 


Cnaniie: Sure they are, and you know, 


are best neighbors we 


there isn’t anyone I’d rather see 
have that desk than you, Ethel. 
Gerald, now that you know how 


valuable it is, you don’t want it up 
in the attic any more, do you? 

(;eratp: No, as far as I’m concerned, 
everything's all right. I'd like Mrs. 
Rogers to have it. 

Mruenr: Well, that’s very sweet ot you, 
Gerald, but I couldn’t think of keep- 
ing it now that we know it belonged 
to George Washington 

Dora: But, Ethel, vou bought it fair 














and square 
Kkrue.: No. It was your desk in the 

first place, Dora. 

take it back. 
CHARLIE: But you’re the one who dis- 


If it hadn’t 


you've got to keep it. 


You've got to 


covered it. been for 
your book 

Joun: No, Charlie, that 
taking an unfair advantage. 
Twenty-two fifty for a desk like 
that — it’s probably 
sands of dollars. 

(C)ERALD: Oh, it’s still an old desk. | 
I don’t think it would be worth that 
much, 

CHARLIE: Why, certainly it would. If 


would be 


worth thou- 


you’d take it to a museum 
roe: A Why, 


exactly what we'll do with it. 


that’s 
The 


money | paid for it has gone to a 


museum? 


good cause. And in a way, the desk 
doesn’t belong to any of us. (Dra- 
matically) It belongs to posterity. 
Dora: Posterity—I_ think 
right, Ethel. 
Joun: That historical museum in the 


vou’re 


city — that’s the place. There’s a 
Professor someone in charge there. 
He’s an authority. 

CHARLIE: Better call him right up 

GERALD: Oh, I I wouldn’t do that. 


Dora: But why not? 


Mary (Quickly): It’s Washington’s 
Birthday. They’re probably not 
open. 


Krne.: Oh, that’s just when 
would be. Everybody looks at all 
the exhibits. And just 


think, next year they'll be able to 


they 
historical 


see this desk, and it’ll say presented 
by Charlie and Dora Williams and 
John and Ethel We must 
call them right up have the 


togers. 


and 


professor come out. (She starts left.) 
the 


Washington, where is it? 


Now, let me see, note from 
| yave it 
to you, Mary. 
Mary: Yes, Mother, 
you have to show that to the man? 
hrHeL: Of and | 


read it to now 


but but do 
want to 
the 
(ive it to 


course, 

him over 

phone. It’s the proof. 

Where ts it? 

Mary: In my pocket but — but — all 
right, Mother. She fishes a note 
out of her pocket and hands it to her 
mother.) 

lrHeEL: Your pocket? Well, you must 


be more 


me quickly 


This is a 
She spreads it 

My, isn’t 
still 


Reading on 


‘areful, dear. 
valuable document 
out and looks at it again.) 
it wonderful? I I 
“Dear M.” 


“I'll phone you from the 


can’t 
realize 
dreamaly) 
drugstore after dinner.” The drug 
my goodness, this is a different note 
there must have been two folded 
Mary, where’s the other 
Did they 
\ ashington’s 


together. 
one? Oh, but a telephone 
have telephones in 
Why, that 


even the Professor doesn’t 
Joun: Don’t be silly, Ethel! 


day? will he something 
know 

Of course 
they didn’t have telephones and if 
they had drugstores they called them 
apothecaries 

CHaruie: What's going on here? 


Mary (Almost erying): Oh, Gerald, | 


handed her the wrong note the 
one you gave me yesterday. [| had 
that in my pocke t. too 

GeRALD: It’s all right, Mary Yo 
didn’t mean to. I guess it ove 


but the s! 
CHARLIE: (ier 


muting 
ild \ liam 
Father 


(;ERALD: Yes, 








Cuaruie: Hmm, Gerald 
(;.W 


notes? 


Williams 


(jerald did you write those 


Yes, 


I did write them 


(;ERALD: Father, there’s no use 

lyiiig. 
CHARLIE: Spoken in the true spirit of 
But what’s 


and who’s this Martha? 


(;eorge Washington. 
the idea 


Mary: It isn’t Martha. It just says 
dear M. M for Mary 
Krue.: You, Mary? Then this isn’t 


George Washington’s desk at all. 
(;eRALD: We were rather relieved when 
you thought it was, but [ guess we 
shouldn't have been. [t wasn’t very 
nice of us to let you think 
Dora: But 


What’s all 


what’s it all about? 


this secrecy and why in 


the world were you writing Mary 
notes? 

Mary: Well, Mrs. Williams, why do 
vou think any bov writes a girl 
notes? 

GERALD: Yeah, why do you think? 


But we knew none of you would like 
if 

Joun: Why not? All kids write notes 
when they're in school 

GERALD: But these aren't kids’ notes 
After all, 
Does a fellow have to bare his soul? 

CHARLIE 


you've read two of ’em. 


Laughing): Oh, so that’s it, 
I mean Gerald. You two 
well, kind of like each other 
Dona: 


Junior 


Well, for goodness’ sakes 
Joun: So our little Mary has a boy 
friend 


Mary: What’s so funny 
Joun: Now 


that? 
now, I didn’t mean any- 


about 


thing. It’s all right it’s all right 


And you couldn’t have a nicer one 
than Gerald Williams 
You 


(JERALD mean you don’t care, 


Mr. Rogers? You don’t any of you 
care? 

CuHar.ie: Of course not, Gerald. Why, 
I guess every boy has a girl he kind 
of likes while he’s going to school. 

Mary: But yvou’re always calling us 

though we weren't 

grown up at all. 


children, as 

We thought you’d 
think we were too young 

KyrneL: My land, imagine these kids! 

Many: See what I mean? Kids. 

Kernen. (Laughing): All right, Mary. 
Young folks then. But imagine you 
young folks getting us all excited 
like this. Thinking we had a desk 
that belonged to George Washing- 
ton 

Dora: And now it’s just an old desk 
that came out of our attic 

KrneL: But from the description in 
my book, it did sound like a Colonial 
piece — and that secret compart- 
ment 

Joun: No, Ethel, they’ve been making 
copies of these old desks for years. 
You might as well give it back to 
Gerald. 

GERALD: Oh, no, I don’t want it back 
any more. It was just the note. 
And you bought it, Mrs. Rogers. 

Erne: All right. Maybe you'd like 
to have it in your room, Mary. 

Mary: Why, yes. And Gerald, I can 
use the secret compartment to keep 
your notes in. 

Joun: Well, that settles the business 
of the desk. But you know, Charlie, 
all this has strangely stirred my 
conscience. There’s a lawn mower of 
vours in our basement. I borrowed 
it last summer. 

CHARLIE: Say, that’s right and you 
know, John, I’ve got your garden 





hose. I’d forgotten all about it. 
Look, John, I’ve always wanted to 
do something for you, so you just 
keep my lawn mower. 

Joun: Say, Charlie, I couldn’t do that, 
unless, well, you keep my garden 
hose. 

CHARLIE: Why, thanks, that’s white 
of you, John. 

Erne: Well, listen to all that. Desk 
or no desk, Dora, the spirit of 
Washington must have got into our 
husbands 

Dora: It I’ve 
never heard them ’fessing up and 
telling tools were 


certaimly must have. 
whose garden 
whose before. 
GERALD: I guess it’s all right, but the 
only difference I can see is that next 
summer I’|] have to come over and 
borrow the lawn mower instead of 
the garden hose. (They all laugh.) 
CuHaruit£: Well, just the same, Wash- 


ington made us realize a lot of 
things today. 

GERALD: He certainly fixed things up 
for us, didn’t he, Mary? 

Joun: There’s one thing he can’t fix. 
I’m just as hungry as I was an hour 
ago. 

Mary: Well, Dad, Washington can 
fix that, too. There are six cherry 
pies in the kitchen, remember? 

Erne: Why, of course. Who wants 


pie? 
THE WILLIAMSES: We do! 
Dora: And we’ve got some Wash- 


ington cakes in the car. Who wants 
cake? 

Tue Rocers: We do! 

Joun: What could be sweeter? 
sat our pies 

CHARLIE (Laughing): And we'll give 
you the raspberry! (They all laugh 
as the curtain falls.) 
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PRODUCTION NOTES 
THaANKs TO GEORGE WASHINGTON 


Characters: 4 male; 3 female. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: Modern dress. When characters 
enter from outside, they wear hats and 
coats or jackets. Mary’s dress should have 
a pocket. 

Properties: Battered metal tackle box, large 
bakery package, small desk, bill, wallet, 
two pieces of paper. 

Setting: The living room of the Rogers home. 
The entrance at right opens onto the front 
vorch, the one at left to other parts of the 
Goonn There is a window in the right wall 
upstage from the door. Upstage center is 
a sofa with small tables at either end. On 
one of the tables is a large book. Down- 
stage left and right are easy chairs, and 
near them are small tables with lamps 
In the upstage corners of the room stand 
old, rickety, straight-backed chairs. There 
is a mirror on the left wall 

Lighting: No special effecta. 
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PLAYBOOKS 


@ If you are a subscriber you may ob- 
tain additional copies of any of the 
plays published in PLAYS for use 
by members of the cast. 


@ By purchasing play scripts you can 
save time and effort spent in copy- 
ing parte. 


@ We can supply you with copies of 
plays from current and past issues. 


Subscribers pay only 25 cents per script’ 


When ordering, be sure to give name 
under which subscription is listed. 
(Otherwise the price of each play is 50 
cents per copy.) 


To eliminate bookkeeping we suggest that 
payment accompany orders, especially for 
emall quantities. 


PLAYS, INC. 


8 Arlington Street, Boston 16, Mass. 











you are not now a regular 

annual subscriber to Plays 

The Drama Magazine for 
Young People, subscribe now and 
become eligible for the advantages 
which a subscription offers you. 


All of the plays we publish may be 
syadueed by current subscribers 
royalty-free. 

ENTER YOUR SUBSCRIPTION NOW 
ON THIS ORDER FORM 


PLAYS - 8 Arlington St., Boston 16, Mass. 


Please enter my subscription for 
years to PLAYS (published monthly October 
through May). 


[) I enclose $ (1) Send bill 
(One year, $5.00 — Two years, $9.00) 

Name 

Address 








NEW 
BOOKS 


@ PRIZE PLAYS for TEEN-AGERS 
by Helen Lovise Miller 


Twenty-four popular one-act plays 
by a prize-winning playwright who 
understands how teen-agers act and 
talk. General comedies as well as 
plays for all important holidays and 
special occasions. Sparkling dia- 
logue and entertaining true-life 
situations. Simple settings and 
everyday costumes make the plays 
easy to stage. 


Junior and Senior High 
(clothbound) 504 pages; $5.00 


@ MELODRAMAS and FARCES 
for YOUNG ACTORS 
by Earl J. Dias 


A dozen old-fashioned melodramas 
and rib-tickling modern farces, com- 
plete with vicious villains, valiant 
heroes, virtuous heroines, hillbilly 
hicks, jungle natives, and other ex- 
citing characters. Witty dialogue 
and hilarious stage business enliven 
these easy-to-produce half-hour 
dramas. Every play a guaranteed 
hit. 

Junior and Senior High 
(clothbound) 270 pages; $4.00 


PLAYS, INC., Publishers 
8 Arlington St., Boston 16, Mass. 
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Part Two 


Middle Grades 





Honest Abe Lincoln 


by Aileen Fisher and Olive Rabe 


Characters 
BILLY 
MARTHA 
“Brrsy”’ GRAHAM 
Boy 
GIRL 
ABE LINCOLN, twenty-four 
Mrs. GRAHAM 
Mentor GRAHAM 

Time: Late afternoon toward the end of 
summer, 1833. 

SerrinGc: In front of Menror Gra- 
HAM’s cabin in New Salem, Illinois. 

Ar Ruse: Brrsy and her friends are 
playing in the yard —- climbing on 
the fence, rolling a barrel. Suddenly 
Bry looks up and sighs heavily. 

Brtty: Shucks, summer’s most over. 
We'll be havin’ to go back to school 
afore long. 

Marrua: You ought to be glad to 
learn something, Billy. 

Bitty: What for? I’m a-goin’ to be a 
farmer. I don’t see why I have to 
learn to spell in order to grow corn. 
Say, Bitsy, why can’t your father 
move somewhere else? Then there 
wouldn’t be a schoolteacher in New 
Salem. 

Birsy: Move somewhere else! 

Marrua: Don’t you talk thataway 
Billy. (Puts her arm around Brrsy) 
If Mr. Graham moved away, Bitsy 
would have to go, too. 

Bitty: Shucks, I don’t 


see whv a 


farmer has to learn to read. He 
can’t do two things at once. 

Brrsy: You don’t have to do them at 
once! 

Martua: Mr. Lincoln, at Lincoln and 
Berry’s store, can do two things at 
once. He can read and tend store 
at the same time. 

Brtty: Yes, and he never went to 
school much. Not the way we do. 
Pa told me Mr. Lincoln never went 
to school more than a year in his 
whole life. 

Brrsy: If you were as smart as he is, 
you wouldn’t have to go either. 

Martua: That’s right, Billy. 

Bitsy: Only Mr. Lincoln didn’t stay 
out of school because he wanted to. 
It was ’cause he had to. His father 
didn’t believe in going to school. 

Bitty: Wish mine didn’t. Wish he’d 
give me the nickel a day it costs him. 

Brrsy: Mr. Lincoln read all the books 
he could find, to make up for not 
going to school. 

Bruty: He reads too much, Pa says. 
Why, Mr. Lincoln would rather read 
books than wait on customers. 
That’s why my mother has quit 
goin’ to Lincoln and Berry’s store. 
She’s gone back to Sam Hill’s 

Giri: Mine, too. 

Boy: Sam Hill’s got a better stock, and 
he pays 
customers 


more attention to his 











Buiy: Shucks, Pa says at the rate Mr. 
Lincoln and his partner do business, 
they’re goin’ to go broke. 

Brrsy: Poor Mr. Lincoln 

Bitty: Besides 
money, from buying stuff to sell. 
Pa wouldn’t be surprised to wake up 
some morning and see the store 
closed... and Mr. Lincoln and Mr. 
Berry plumb gone. 

Marrua: Gone where? 

Bitty (Shrugging): Anywhere 

Birsy: Why? 

Bit.y: To get out of payin’ their debts, 
of course. 

Bitsy: I don’t believe it! 

Bitty: It’s what men do when they 
get in the hole. Skip out. 
town. 

Birsy: Not Mr. Lincoln. He wouldn’t. 
He’s honest. 


, they owe a lot of 


Leave 


Bitty: Honest? Just because he reads 
You just wait and 
(Glances offstage, gives a start) Say, 


hooks? see. 
there’s Mr. Lincoln a-comin’ now .. . 
plumb toward your house, Bitsy. 

Birsy: He likes to talk to my father. 
Likes 
things. 

MARTHA Walking 
with his nose in a book... . 


to ask him questions and 


(Looking): along 

Birsy: Papa says that’s a good place 
for anyone’s nose to be. He says 
Mr. Lincoln is going to get places 
some day. 

Bitty: He’s not a-goin’ to get there 
very fast, tryin’ to read when he 
walks. He’s take 
tumble. 

Boy: Let’s stand real still and see if 
he bumps into us! 

Gir: Let’s! 

Briiy: All right. 


4 ’ 
a-goln to 4 


Sssh! Keep quiet. 
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Stand here near me. (BILLY moves 
quickly and quietly toward other side 
of stage and others stand near him, 


trying to keep from giggling. Ina 
moment ABE LINCOLN comes in, 
reading. He doesn’t look up, but 


seems to sense something in front of 
He veers just in time to keep 
from bumping Biixy, but doesn’t look 


Up. 


him. 

Children giggle. Awe LINCOLN 
looks up, surprised.) 

Lincotn: Well! Thought I heard a 
tree giggling, but couldn’t believe 
my ears. Couldn’t recollect School- 
master Graham having any young 
trees in front of his house. You 
fooled me that time, you did, stand- 
ing there like poplars and willows. 
(Sees Brrsy) Your Pappy at home, 
Bitsy? 

Brrsy: He’s out hunting the red heifer, 
but he ought to be back soon. 

LINCOLN: Reckon I'l! sit on a log and 
wait for him. Don’t you mind me, 
you young ’uns. You can keep right 
on playing ‘‘trees’’.. . won’t bother 
me a bit. 

Birsy: We 
though. 


weren't playing trees, 

Buty: We were just seein’ if you'd 
bump into us, that’s all. 

Marrua: Billy doesn’t think anybody 
ean do two things at Mr. 
Lincoln ... like reading and walking, 
or studying law and keeping store. 

LincoLn: That so, Billy? Well, now, 
I’m not so sure you’re right, con- 


once, 


sidering all the things you’re doing 
yourself this very minute. (Chaldren 
look at him in surprise) Breathing 
in and out, your heart beating, blood 
racing through your veins .. . to say 
nothing of your toes wiggling in the 











dust. (Children are amused.) And 
speaking of toes, I hear Rutledge 
has a pair of bear cubs over at the 
tavern, with the sharpest claws you 
ever did see. 

Bitty: Bear cubs? At 
(Races out) 


the tavern? 


Boy: Wait for me, Billy! (//urries 
after ) 

Gir: Me, too. 

Marrua: Come on, Bitsy. Let’s go 


see. I haven’t ever seen twin cubs. 

Brrsy: You go ahead, Martha. I'll 
come after a while. I have to tell 
Mama Mr. Lincoln’s here. (Mar- 
THA goes out. Brrsy starts for cabin.) 

LINCOLN : Now, don’t you bother about 
me, Bitsy. I’ll just sit and read till 
your Pappy comes back. You run 
along and see the bear cubs if 
you’ve a mind to. 

Brrsy: I’d rather talk to you, though. 

LincoLn: Me? ‘Stead of cute little 
cubs! 

Birsy: They can’t tell stories .. . and 
everybody says you tell the best 
stories of anyone in New Salem, 
Mr. Lincoln. 

LINCOLN: Reckon I’m not oversupplied 
with stories for young ladies like 
you, though. Let me see. I recollect 
you had some trouble learning my 
first name a while back, Bitsy. You 
ever get it straightened out? 

Birsy: A-b-ham. Abaham Lincoln. 

Lincotn: Ho! Ho! Abaham, is it? 

Birsy: It’s a funny long name to have, 
anyway. 

LincoLtn: Abaham! Bitsy, you remind 
me of a story I once heard about a 
little girl who misplaced the R in 
her alphabet. She plumb didn’t 
know where she lost it. So when 


somebody gave her a horse, she 
called it a hoss. That was all right, 
though, ‘cause most folks in town 
knew what a hoss was. Then when 
somebody gave her a frog, she called 
it a fog. Well, that wasn’t too far- 
fetched, cause a frog feels right at 
home in a fog. But when somebody 
asked the little girl if she’d like a 
pet crane, she said yes, she'd like a 
cane... . 80 folks got thinking she’d 
hurt her foot! (Brrsy giggles.) And 
that just goes to show, young lady, 
what happens when you leave the 
R out of Abraham! 

Birsy (Laughing): If you had an easier 
name, Mr. Lincoln, it wouldn’t hap- 
pen, though. (Mrs. GRAHAM comes 
out of cabin. 

Mrs. Granam: ‘Afternoon, Abe. I 
thought | heard talking out here. 
Didn’t sound like Mentor’s voice. 

LincoLn: ‘Afternoon, Mis’ Graham. 
It’s as nice a day as the good Lord 
knows how to make, wouldn’t you 
say? 

Mrs. Granam: That | 
looking for Mentor? 
LINCOLN (Nodding): Bitsy tells me he 
ought to be back with the heifer 

soon. 

Mrs. GRAHAM 
ning countryside): Should have been 
back before this. I hope nothing’s 
gone wrong with that heifer. Why 
don’t you sit on the bench, Abe, and 
rest your back? Be 
fortable than that log. 
edge of porch.) 

LINCOLN: Can’t 
begin to tell you how many I’ve 
split in my lifetime. (Brrsy climbs 
up on rail fence and sits listening.) 


You 


would. 


Shading her eyes, 8can- 


more com- 


She sits on 


I’m used to logs. 








I’ve been wondering .. . reckon your 
husband knows anything about trig- 
onometry and such? 

Mrs. Grawam: About whal’ 

LincoLn: Trigonometry. (Turns over 
his book, reads title) Flint’s Treatise 
on Geometry, Trigonometry and Rect- 
angular Surveyings. 

Mrs. Granam: Mentor might know, 
but it sounds like Greek to me. Has 
it got something to do with law, Abe? 

Lincotn: No. Not Surveying. 
I got a chance to be assistant to the 


law 


county surveyor, if I can learn how 

to run the lines. He's too busy to 
handle Sangamon County all him- 
self. 

Mrs. But I 


wanted to be a lawver, 


GRAHAM: thought you 
Abe! I 
thought you always had a law book 
to read in your spare time 
LINCOLN: ‘Takes a powerful lot of law 
to learn to 


It’ll be 


a couple of years before I know 


books and spare time 


be a lawyer, Mis’ Graham. 
enough. And meanwhile my debts 
keep piling up around my ears. 
Mrs. Granam: You 
isn’t doing well? 
Lincotn (Shaking head) 


mean the store 
’Pears I’m 
not much of a storekeeper .. . not 
much of a Pears I 
keep getting farther in debt all the 
time instead of getting out of it. 


businessman. 


Mrs. Granam: It’s that partner of 
yours, Abe! Everybody in New 
Salem knows Will Berry doesn’t 


tend to business. He'll be dragging 
you down with him, I’m afraid. He’ll 
always be a weight around your 
neck. He'll leave you with the whole 
debt of the partnership to pay off 
by vourself! 


LINcoLN: It’s the debt that’s worrying 
me. That and the fact I’m not a born 
storekeeper. 

Mrs. Granam: How much do you owe 
Abe? How deep are you in? 

Lincotn: More than a thousand dol- 
lars, it grieves me to say. 

Mrs. Granam: That’s a lot of money 
to pay back. 

Lincotn: It’s not that I can’t get 
work if I give up the store. I 
could hire out as a farmhand for a 
hundred dollars a year, maybe even 
a hundred and twenty. I could 
split rails... 

Mrs. Granam: But it would take a 
lifetime to pay off your debts 
splitting rails or planting somebody’s 
corn. 

LincoLn ( Nodding): Take a good many 
years, I reckon. (Taps book) That’s 
why it appeals to me to learn sur- 
veying. I can get three dollars a 
day if I learn how to survey a piece 
of land. (Quickly) ’Course, it won’t 
be full-time work . . . but whenever 
there’s a job to do in the northern 
end of Sangamon County. 

Mrs. Granam: You’d give up law? 
Give up running for office again? 

Lincotn: Wouldn’t have to give up 
anything, the way I look at it. The 
surveying would be extra. 

Mrs. Granam: And how long will it 
take you to learn, Abe? 

LINcoLN: Six weeks, I figure, with 
Mentor’s help on the arithmetic. 
Mrs. Granam: It would still take you 
forever and a day to get on your 
feet to pay off your debts and 
your partner’s, too. Why don’t you 
do what most of them do out here 
.. . before you get in any deeper? 








Why don’t you pack up and slip 
out of town some night? It’s what 
the Trent brothers did. It’s what 
Offut did. 

Lincotn: Clear and leave my 
debts behind? Not if it means split- 
ting rails the rest of my life! (Brrsy 
listening intently, nods agreement.) 

Mrs. Granam: Others do it. Taking 
on a load like your partner was a 
mistake. 

LINCOLN: It was my mistake. I got 
into it. And I’ll get out of it without 
running away. I signed my name to 
the money we owe, and I’ll pay it 
somehow. I’ve made friends here 
at New Salem, Mis’ Graham, and I 
won't run out on them. No, sir. 
(Mentor GRAHAM approaches be- 
hind Brrsy. No one sees him.) 

Mrs. Granam: You’re honest, Abe. 

Menvror: That’s the third time today 
I’ve heard those very words! 

Birsy (Startled, turning): You almost 
skeered me off the fence, Papa! 
(MENTOR GRAHAM climbs over fence, 
joins others.) 

Mentor: The third time today I’ve 


out 


heard you were honest, Abe. Must 
be something to it. 
Mrs. GranamM: What’d you hear, 


Mentor? 

Mentor: Well, looking for that fool 
heifer, I covered a lot of ground, 
talked to a number of folks. When 
I stopped at Jackson’s for a drink 
of water, Mrs. Jackson insisted on 
making it a cup of tea. (Turns to 
Ase) Told me you’d walked clear 
out there the other evening with a 
quarter of a pound of tea, Abe. 

Lincotn: I owed it to her. Used the 
four-ounce weight by mistake in 


measuring out her tea ’stead of the 
eight-ounce 
ounces. 

Mentor: She called 
man. 

Bitsy (Eagerly): What else did you 
hear, Papa? 

Menror: Well, after finding that ras- 
cal of a heifer, I came home by way 
of the Booty place. Went in to 
borrow a piece of rope. Mrs. Booty 
saw me and came running out of the 
kitchen door with a bill from your 
store, Abe. Wanted me to check the 
adding. Said you’d walked way out 
there Sunday afternoon to pay her 


She paid for eight 


you an honest 


six and a quarter cents. 

LINCOLN: I owed it to her, didn’t I, 
Mentor? Discovered I'd 
changed her after she left. 

Mentor: You owed it to her, and she’d 
never have known. 

LINCOLN: But I knew, after I dis 
covered the mistake. 

Mentor: She said you were an honest 
man. And then here’s my wife say- 
ing the same thing when I came up 
just now.  Reckon 
honest, Abe! 

Birsy (Suddenly, jumping down from 
fence): It’s a better than 
Abaham! And much easier. Honest 
Abe! Wouldn’t anybody have to use 
a cane ’stead of a crane for that... 


short- 


vou must be 


name 


(LINCOLN bursts out laughing. Others 
are puzzled.) 
Mrs. GranaM: Whatever are you 


talking about, Bitsy? 

LINCOLN: Just a little joke between 
Bitsy and me. 

Mentor: It’s no joking matter, Abe, 
honesty isn’t. It’s the salt-of-the- 
earth kind of thing a pioneer country 





Like the country out here 
If folks get to thinking 


of you as Honest Abe, you're going 


needs 


in I}binois. 


to get elected to the State Legisla- 


ture next time you run. Take my 


You 


Congress of the 


word for it. may even get 
elected to the 
United States! 
LINCOLN: Meanwhile I've got some 
‘Shows 


know anything about 


debts to pay off, Mentor. 
You 

tectangular Surveyings? 
Mentor: No. 


hook) 


But if you've got a 

book, we can learn. 

Lincotn: I'll work at your winter 
woodpile if you help me figure out 


some of the talk in this book. I 

don’t know one-two-three what it’s 

all about. 
Mrs. Grawam (Getting up): | reckon 
most of us 


Abe 


know than 

things are al! 
Lincoln. 

Birsy (Excited): I'm going to tell 
Billy he was all wrong . 


you more 


what about, 


. about 
closing up the store and slipping out 
I’m going to tell him Mr. 
Lincoln has a new name... Honest 
Abe! (She runs out as thecurtain 
falls.) 


of town. 


THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 
Honest Ape LINCOLN 


Characters: 4 male; 4 female. 

Playing Time: 20 minutes. 

Costumes: The male characters may be dressed 
in jeans and plain shirts, the female char- 
acters in long dresses. The children may 
be barefoot. 

Properties: Book for Mr. Lincoln. 

Setting: In front of a log cabin. A bench is 
in front of the cabin at one side of the stage. 
A rail fence, several logs, and a barrel are 
the only other necessary furnishings. 

Lighting: No special effects. 








The Washington Shilling 


by Helen Louise Miller 


Characters 
‘Tosy Fremont, a present-day boy 
Tassy FREMONT, his sister 
Mr. FREMONT 
Mrs. FREMONT 
Jupy 
Maccie = ¢ Tabby’s friends 
SANDRA 
Mac, Toby’s friend 
Topas Fremont, a colonial boy 
TABITHA FREMONT, his sister 
(GEORGE WASHINGTON 
OTHER COLONIAL CHILDREN 
CLOWNS 
A JUGGLER 
‘Two Actors 
Four STREET CRIERS 


> their parents 


SCENE | 
Setrine: The Fremont living room. 
Ar Ruse: Taspsy Fremont, Jupy, 


Macoig, and SANDRA are gathered 
around a small table on which there 
is a blue velvet jewel case. 

Jupy: I can hardly wait to see it, 
Tabby 

Maaaie: Neither can I. Did the 
shilling really and truly belong to 
George Washington, Tabby? 

Tappy: Yes, it really did. He gave it 
to one of my ancestors — the first 
Toby Fremont. Both my father 
and my brother are named for him. 

SANDRA: Isn’t it worth a lot of money? 

Maae1e: Oh, a shilling isn’t worth 
very much, is it? Only about nine- 
teen or twenty cents. 


Jupy: But a shilling that belonged to 
George Washington would be worth 
ever so much more, wouldn’t it, 
Tabby? 

Tapsy: I guess so. But Mother and 
Daddy wouldn’t take anything for it. 

SanpRA: Well, hurry up and open the 
case. I want to see it. 

Maaoie: I don’t believe half of the 
boys and girls in our class really 
believed you when you said you had 
a shilling that belonged to George 
Washington. 

Tansy: Well, we do! 
it is! 
girls) 

Maaoaige: Why, it’s empty! 

SanpRA: There’s not a thing in it! 

Tapsy: What? 

Jupy: See for yourself! What were 
you trying to do? Fool us with an 
empty box? 

Tassy (Stares at the box in disbelief): 
Why, I can’t believe it! It must be 
here! No one ever touches it! 

Maaaie: Then where is it? 

SANDRA: It couldn’t get out of the 
box by itself! 


And right here 
(Opens box and displays it to 


Jupy: Maybe we should call the 
police! You've been robbed! 
Tassy: But it’s impossible’ Daddy 


always keeps it in his desk except 
on special occasions. He took it out 
last night because this is George 
Washington’s birthday and he’s in- 
vited some of the men from the 
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office to come in this evening. One 


has a famous coin collection. He 
wanted to see our shilling. 

Sanpra: Maybe your mother put it 
someplace. 

Tansy: But where? Besides, Mother 
isn’t home this afternoon. 
to a luncheon. 

Jupy: Well, my goodness! Aren’t you 
going to do something about it? 
Are we all going to stand around 
and do 


She went 


nothing when something 
raluable has been stolen? 

Tassy: But 
been stolen? 


Maaare: Well, it’s disappeared, hasn’t 


how do we know it’s 


it? Unless there never was such a 
shilling in the first place. 

Tapsy: Maggie What a 
terrible thing to say! Of course, 
there was a shilling. Do you think 
I’d make the whole thing up? 

Macore: Oh, I didn’t 


Russel! 


mean that 
exactly. 

Tassy: Well, what did you mean? 

Sanpra: There’s no use quarreling 
about it, Tabby. I agree with Judy. 
You should do something about it. 

Tansy: But what can I do? Maybe 
if we wait till Toby comes home, 
he’d know what to do. 

Jupy: That would just be wasting more 
time. You know Toby always prac- 
tices basketball after school. 

Macare: Why don’t you phone your 
mother? Maybe she knows some- 
thing about it. 

Tapsy: Yes, I could do that. 
it might upset her. 

Maaate: Not if she knows where it is. 
She might have taken it with her to 
show her friends. 

Tappy: I 


Only 


never thought of that, 


Maggie. But, then, why wouldn’t 
she have taken the case? 

Maacie: Why not cal) her and find 
out? That’s one way of settling it. 

Tapsy: Al) right, I will. (Goes to 
phone, tries it, then replaces receiver) 
Oh, dear! I forgot! 
out of order. 


The phone is 

Mother said at noon 
she had reported it. 

Jupy: You can come over to our house 
and phone from there. 

Taspy: Thanks. 
has it with her, or knows where it is! 
Come on, let’s hurry. A 


Oh, I do hope she 


moment 

after the girls leave, Tony and Mac 
enter.) 

Mac: I hope you know what you’re 
doing, Toby, but the way I look at 
it, you’re just piling up more trouble 
for yourself. 

Topsy: You don’t know my Dad, Mac! 
He prizes that Washington shilling 
more than anything we own. Mom 
always says if the house should catch 
on fire, the first thing Dad would 
save would be that precious shilling. 

Mac: If you knew he felt that way 
about it, why did you take it with- 
out asking him? 

Tony: That’s the sixty-four-thousand- 
dollar question! I could kick my- 
self around the block now that I did 
it. But well, at the time, I didn’t 
see any special risk. And you know 
how the kids at school are! They 
wouldn’t believe I had such a shil- 
ling. I don’t think even Miss Parsons 
believed me. 

Mac: So you had to show ’em! 
now look where you are! 

Tony: Listen, Mac! It must be some- 
where. It couldn’t have disappeared 
into thin air. I figure if you let me 


And 








stay all night at your house, maybe 
the janitor will find it when he 
sweeps the room. Then tomorrow 
I can bring it home and explain to 
Dad. 

Mac: But you can’t explain that you 
took it without asking him. 

Topsy: Yeah, I know! That part will 
be rough! But it will be a whole lot 
rougher if I have to tell him the 
shilling is lost. Thank goodness we 
have the house to ourselves. Mom’s 
at a luncheon and Sis isn’t home yet. 
If | hurry, | can make it. You wait 
here while | go stick some clothes 
in a bag. I’ll leave a note for Mom 
that I’m spending the night with 
you. (rit) 

Mac: Okay, pal! But I still think 
you’re making a mistake. (With a 
low whistle) 1 wouldn’t be in his 

(TABBY 
enters with a rush, stops short when 
she sees Mac.) 

Tapsy: Hello, Mac! Is Toby home? 

Mac (With a gulp): Yeah, he’s home. 

Tansy: Oh, thank goodness! Mac, 
the most terrible thing has happened. 
(Seizing empty jewel box) Look! Our 
Washington shilling is gone! I’ve 
just been over to Judy Lawson’s 
trying to phone Mother, but she had 
already left! I can hardly wait to 
tell Toby. Maybe he can think of 
something to do. 

Tosy (Entering with small overnight 
case in one hand and a note in the 
other): V’ll prop up this note on the 
phone table so Mom will see it first 
thing. Oh, for Pete’s sake! (Seeing 
Tapsy) Are you home! 

Taspy: Oh, Toby! (Showing him the 
box she still has in her hand) What 


shoes for a million dollars! 


will Dad say? 
shilling is gone. 

Topsy (Blankly): Gone? 

Tassy: Judy wanted me to call the 
police. 

Tosy (Horrified): The police! 
tell me you called the police! 

Tassy: Of course not! Not without 
asking Mother. That’s one reason 
I tried to reach her on the phone. 
She should be here any minute. 

Tony: Come on, Mac. Let’s get going. 

Tassy (Noticing overnight case): Toby, 
what’s the matter? Where are you 


The Washington 


Don’t 


going? 
Tosy: I’m going to spend the night 
with Mac. (Thrusting nole in 


her hand) Here! Give this to Mom. 

Tassy: But she'll be here any minute. 
She left the Watson’s about fifteen 
minutes ago. You can tell her your- 
self. Anyhow, Dad wanted us all 
home for dinner tonight. Those 
men are coming from the office. 
You’d better not go out to spend 
the night without asking Mother or 
Dad. 

Tony: Tabby, you don’t understand. 
I’ve got to get out of this house 
without seeing either Mother or 
Dad .. . least of all Dad! 

Tansy: Toby Fremont! What have 
you been up to? 

Tosy (With a hollow laugh): What 
makes you think I’ve been up to 
anything? 

Tassy: You're in some sort of trouble. 
It’s written all over your face! 

Tosy: Don’t be silly. (Pushing past 
her) Come on, Mac. 

Tapsy: Toby, come back here! (Runs 
after him) Toby, you don’t mean .. . 
you can’t mean you know something 














about the Washington shilling! 

Toy: Oh, for goodness’ sake! Let me 
alone, can’t you? 

Mac: You might as well tell her, chum. 
She’s catching on! 

Topsy: Okay. So I took the old Wash- 
ington shilling to school to show the 
class and I lost it! 

Tassy: Oh, Toby! You didn’t! 
without asking Dad! 

Tony: What would have been the use 


Not 


of asking! You know how he is 
about that shilling. 
Tansy: Yes, I know... But what pos- 


sessed you to take such an awful 
risk? 

Topsy: It was the kids at school 
mostly. They wouldn’t believe me. 
Said I was making the whole thing 
up! 

Tansy: Yes, I know. Judy and Maggie 
and Sandra didn’t believe me, either. 
That’s why I brought them in after 
school to show them. 

Tosy: Ever since we moved to this 
town, I’ve never had anything im- 
portant to take to school and this 
time I thought I’d really make ’em 
sit up and take notice! Now look 
what happened. 

Tassy: What did happen? 
you lose it? 

Topsy: I don’t know. We were just 
passing it around the room and one 

We 


Was 


How did 


of the fellows dropped it. 
searched high and low, but it 
gone. 

Mac: Toby thought if he stayed at my 
house overnight, maybe vour Dad 
would cool down and the janitor 
might find it when he sweeps. 

TABBY: But, Toby, you can’t do that! 


Tosy: Why not? I’ve written a note 


to Mom. She often lets me stay 
all night at Mac’s. 

Tassy: But this is different. 

Topsy: How? 

Tassy: This is running away! 

Topsy: It is not! 

Tapsy: It is so! You're afraid to face 
Dad, so you’re running away! 

Tony: Of course, I’m afraid to face 
Dad. Who wouldn’t be? But I’m 
not running away. I’m just going 
over to Mac’s house overnight. 

Tapsy: Because you're afraid to tell 
Dad what you did. 

Tosy: But I will tell him, Tabby. 
You know I will. And by morning, 
maybe I’ll have the shilling back 
again. That’s not running away. 

Tassy: I’d call it running away, but 
maybe a better word is “hiding out.” 
Kither way you look at it, vou’re 
just making matters worse. 

Tosy: Who asked you for any advice, 
anyhow? 

Tassy: Nobody. But, Toby, don’t 
you see? It really zs running away. 
Listen to me. Have you forgotten 
the story of how we got the Wash- 
ington shilling in the first place? 
Don’t you remember the story of 
that other Toby Fremont 
you were named for? 

Topsy: Yeah... he had a sister, too. 

Tassy: Surely you haven’t forgotten, 
Toby. Dad has told it to us a 
hundred times. If anything could 
possibly mean more to Dad than 
the shilling itself, it’s the story of 
how it came into our possession. I 
guess that other Toby and Tabby 
were just about our age, the day 
they decided to go to the street 
fair on High Street. 


the one 


(Curtarn. ) 








SCENE 2 

Berok&é Curtain: Child places large 
placard which reads, STREET FAIR 
COME ONE, COME ALL!, on the apron 
of the stage. Another child places a 
bench to one side. To offstage carnival 
music, CLOWNS tumble across stage, 
and a JUGGLER losses balls into the 
air. The entertainers are followed by 
an admiring group of children, among 
them, Vostas and TasrrHa Fre- 
MONT. Young GeoRGE WASHINGTON 
is also in the group. 

Tanirna (As 
clowns and juggler) What a merry 
sight, Tobias! 


children applaud the 

I never thought to 
see such a clever juggler! 

Toutas: Fie, Tabitha! I could do the 
same tricks myself, had I more time 
to practice. (Two Actors enter, each 
carrying a hand puppet.) 

Isr Acror: Right this way, ladies and 


gentlemen! See the funniest show 
on earth! 

2nd Acror: See the battle of the 
century between the masterful 


Punch and his daring wife, Judy! 
Isr Actor: Hear ye! Hear ye! 
Have you a penny? Well, then, stay! 
Haven’t you any? Don’t go away! 
Punch holds receptions all through 
the day, 
Squeaking aloud to gather a crowd, 
Scolding at Toby, beating his wife, 
Frightening the constable out of his 
life! 
Tapirna: Let’s go, Tobias! Did you 
hear? There’s a Toby in the play 
Let’s go! Let’s go! 
is the 


Towutas: Be quiet, lass. Toby 
dog! 
2nv Actor: Hear ye! 


really your duty 


It’s 


Hear ye! 


To come to the show and see Punch 
and Judy! 

Now away we must jog, with Punch 
and his dog! 

Our friends we will 
very next street! 

Born: This way! This way! For the 
Punch and Judy show! Only a penny 


meet on the 


for a thousand laughs! 

Tapirna (As Actors exit, followed by 
several children): Do let’s go, Tobias! 
I want to see it! 

Did ye the 


fellow said? We must have a penny 


TOBIAS: not hear what 
to see the show! 
Tapirna: Oh, dear! I forgot! 
Topias: And even if we did have a 
penny, | would be loath to spend it 
on such a trifle. Now here is some- 
thing more to my liking Four 
SrreeT Criers enter with large trays 
suspended around their necks, Lach 
one 18 crying his wares. 
Isr Crier: All hot! All hot! Come buy! 
Come buy! 
Three a penny is the price, 
And if you my meat pies try, 
You will find them very nice. (Ie- 
peal at intervals 
2np Crier: A penny for a sweetmeat! 
{ penny for a sweetmeat! A penny 
for a sweetmeat! (In a sing-song 
vouce, Over and over 
3rp Crier: Toys! Toys! Penny toys! 
Toys for girls and toys for boys! 
Toys for tots who searee can crawl, 
Toys for youngsters stout and tall, 
Toys for prince and peasant, too, 
Toys, my dears, for all of you! 
Toys lor giris and toys for boys! 
Toys! Toys! Penny toys! 
mH Crien: A 


penny a bun! 


penny, a penny, a 











Buy a full dozen or buy only one! 
Kat it with sugar, oh, what a treat! 
A penny, a penny, a big bun to eat! 
TABITHA 
knew a penny could buy so much! 
Tosias: 
for one of those buns! 
Tasrrna: If only we had a penny, we 


Holding her ears): 1 never 


My mouth is fair watering 


might buy some sweetmeats! (7h: 
crowd swarms around the vendors. 
GEORGE WASHINGTON buys three 


buns, one of which he munches as he 
strolls about.) 

Tostas: Let’s find a place to sit down, 
out of the crowd. 

TABITHA 
bench, but must we have a penny 


Pointing to bench): Here is a 

to sit on it? (GeorGe WASHINGTON 
strolls up to the children in time to 
hear ‘Tostas speak.) 

Topas (As they sit down): Right now 
I am so hungry I could eat one of 
these pebbles on the ground. 

Greorce Wasutncton: "Twould be 
mighty hard eating, lad! And I 
venture to say you would have more 
of a toothache than a stomach-ache. 
Best try one of these buns instead. 
(Offers the children each a bun.) 

Towstas: No thank you, sir. We have 
no money. 

WASHINGTON: Who said aught of 
money, lad? Here, take the bun. 
And this one shall be for your sister. 

Tasirua: My mother says we should 
take naught from strangers, sir. 

WasHINGTON: Your mother speaks 
wisely, lass. But I am just a lad, 
not much older than your brother, 
I vow. 

Topras: The buns look very good, sir. 

WASHINGTON (Putting bun in his hand 
and giving one to Tanrrua): They’re 
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better than that. You'll be doing 
me a favor by keeping me company. 
while I eat. I dislike eating alone 

Tasrrua: Have you no friends at the 
fair? 

WasHINGTON: Nay, child. I come from 
Virginia. 

Tostias: But that is far away! 

Wasnincton: Aye! And this is one of 
the fairest towns I’ve seen. A fine 
change from the wilderness! 

Tosras: The wilderness? 

WASHINGTON: Aye. I am on a survey- 
ing mission for Lord Fairfax. 

Topsras: You must have had great 
adventures. 

WasHINGTON: More hardship than ad- 

lad. in the last 

the rain swept 
away our tent and put out our camp- 
fire. 

Tapirua: Are there Indians 
wilderness, sir? 

WASHINGTON: Aye, we met a party of 
braves only a fortnight ago. They 
did a war dance for our special 
entertainment. 

Tostas: Is it hard work being a sur- 
veyor? I think I should like to go 
into the wilderness. 

WasHInoton: Then stick to your books 
for a while, lad. A surveyor must 
have a head full of figures and an 
eye for a drawing board. 

Topstas: Does the work pay well? 

Wasuincton: Lord Fairfax is a gener- 
ous employer. He grants me a 
doubloon every day the weather per- 
mits my going out. 

Toptas: A doubloon? Tabitha and I 
have a doubloon, sir. 

Wasuincton: A whole doubloon? But 
I thought you lacked even a penny 


venture, Twice 


week, wind and 


the 


in 








for a sweetmeat or a bun. 


Taprrua: The doubloon is not ours. 
Father gave it to us to take to 
Captain Oster on Canal Street. It 


is for a debt Father owes. "T'was 
my brother’s notion we should come 
by way of High Street and see the 
fair. 

Wasuincton: A doubloon is a large 
piece of money to be carrying at the 
fair, lad. You’d best be careful. In 
such crowds there are likely to be 
thieves and knaves. 

‘Toptas: Oh, I have it quite safe in my 
jacket. (Reaches in jacket and pulls 

out drawstring purse) See! (Opens 

purse. It is empty.) It’s gone! 

Tapirna: No! No! It must be there! 

Tostas: It isn’t. It’s lost! Stolen! 
What shall we do? 

‘TaprrHa: We must look for it at once. 

Topras: Look for it? In this crowd? 
It would be of no use. 

Tasrrna: What will Father say? 

Tosras: You know what he will say 
and do! 
TasrrHa: Oh, Tobias, we never should 
have come to this wicked place! 
Topsras: But we did! Now we're in 
for it! We must find some way out. 

TasirnHa: But there isn’t any way out 
He will never forgive us for losing 
the money. 

WASHINGTON: But it was an accident! 

Topras: You don’t understand. My 
father does not approve of street 
fairs. He... he especially told us 
not to come this way! 

Taprrua: And you said he’d never 
find out! 

Tostas: And he never will. 
let him. 

TasirHa: But what can we do? 


We won’t 
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Tosras: We'll run away. That’s what 
we'll do. 
TasirHa: Where would we go? 


would we do? 


What 


Tostas: We could join the jugglers or 
the clowns! 
fair could find work for us. Perhaps 
even you, sir, might help us. I am 
strong. Could | join your surveying 
party? 

WASHINGTON: Nay, lad. There would 
be no place for you or your sister. 


Surely someone at the 


Toptas: Ave, I forgot about the lass. 

WasuHinoTon: Even if I could find a 
place for you, my friend, I would 
not do it. 

TasirHa: But you are so kind. You 
gave us a bun. [| thought you liked 
us. 

WasuHIncton: I do. But I would not 
help you run away from your father. 

Tosras: But don’t 
He will be furious. I well remember 
the birching I got last year for 
coming to the fair! And now 
have lost the money! No, this time, 
I will run away. 

WASHINGTON: You are thinking so 
much about your father that you 
are forgetting about your mother. 
How would she feel if you were to 
run away? 

Tairua: I had not thought of mother. 
Aye, she would be sore distressed 

WasHIncton: I know how mothers 
feel, lass. When I was your brother’s 
age, I yearned to go away to sea. 
But I could not break my mother’s 
heart. 

Tostas: So you stayed at home? 

WASHINGTON: I obeyed my mother. 

TasirHa: There is that word obey! If 
only we had obeyed Father and gone 


vou understand. 


to 








straight to the Captain’s office! 

Tosras: You might understand 
Mother, but I know you don’t 
understand Father or you would not 
think it so easy to go home. 

Wasuincton: I do not think it is 
easy to go home and confess a 
fault, but I do think I understand 
your father. He is a hard man who 
deals out justice with a heavy hand, 
but he wants a son he can be proud 
of. 

Tostas: He’s not proud of me. 

WasuHinoTon: All fathers are proud of 
their sons, even when they make mis- 
takes. My own father is no longer 
living, but if he were, I should stop 
at nothing to make him proud of me. 

Topas: How could he be proud of me, 
after this? 

WasuInton: A father is always proud 
of the son who proves his courage 
and remains true to his conscience. 

TasrrHa: Mother tells us about listen- 
ing to our conscience, Toby. 

WASHINGTON: An angry conscience can 
cause you more pain than an angry 
father. 

Tasirua (Pointing): Look! Look, To- 
bias! There’s Father! 

Tosras: Where? 

Tasrrua (Pointing): There! (Pointing 
offstage.) He’s come to look for us. 

Tosras: Do you think he has seen 
us yet? 

TapirnHa: Not yet! 
away. 


We can still get 
If we run now, he’ll never 
know we lost the money at the fair. 
Tosias (Thoughtfully): But we'll know, 
Tabitha, and we’ll remember, long 
after we’ve forgotten Father’s anger 


and the punishment. (Starts to leave) 
TapirHa: Tobias! Where 
going? 
Tostas: [’m going straight to Father 
and tell him what happened. 
WASHINGTON: Wait a minute. 


are you 


You're 
a lad of spirit! I’d like to know your 
name. 

Tostas: Tobias Fremont, at your serv- 
ice. And this is my sister, Tabitha. 

WASHINGTON: My 
Washington — George Washington 
of Virginia. We’re not likely to meet 
again, Tobias, but I’d like to give 
you something to remember me by. 


name is George 


(Reaching in pocket) (t's a shilling 

my lucky shilling, I call it. My 
brother gave it to me on the day I 
had the painful duty of telling my 
mother I had caused the death of 
I 
have often held it in my hand when 
I had something hard to do. The 
feel of it in my fingers gave me 


one of her most valuable horses. 


courage. Maybe it will do the same 
for you. Good luck, Tobias. Good- 
bye, Tabitha. 
Tapirna (With a curtsy): Goodbye, 
sir. 
Tostas: Goodbye and thank you. I'll 
part with this shilling 
never! And every time I look at it, 
I’ll remember the 
Washington, and what it stands for. 
(Calling) Father! Father! 
are! 


never 


name, (George 
Here we 
Come on, Tabitha, he sees us. 
(TABITHA 
run off left as WaAsHIncTon exits 
right. After a bricf pause, 
tains open.) 


Come on. and TOBIAS 


the cur- 








ScENE 3 


SetrrinG: Same as Scene !. 

Ar Ruse: Topsy, Tansy, and Mac 
stand in the same positions as at 
end of Scene 1. 

Mac: So that’s how it happened. 
That’s how your family got the 
Washington shilling. 

Tansy: It’s been handed down from 
father to son ever since. Some day 
it will belong to Toby. 

Topsy: Not any more — not unless I 
get it back. But I can see what 
you mean, Tabby. Even if I never 
see the shilling again, I can’t run 
away. I’ll have to tell Dad. (Mr. 
and Mrs. Fremont enter.) 

Mr. Fremont: What’s this you'll 
have to tell Dad? Been up to some 
of your tricks again, Toby? Hello, 
Tabby. Hello, Mac. 

Tosy: You -— you’re home early, 
aren’t you, Dad? 

Mr. Fremont: Yes, for once I got a 
break and could leave the office 
ahead of time. I picked up your 
mother at the Watsons’. 

Mrs. Fremont: You all look so serious. 
Is anything wrong? 

Tapsy: Yes, there is something wrong. 
But maybe Toby would like to talk 
to Daddy alone. 

Tony: No, I wouldn’t. 
have it out right here. 
all about it, anyhow. You see, 
Dad .. . I did a terrible thing. 

Mrs. Fremont: You’re not hurt, are 
you? 

Tosy: No, nothing like that. Much 
worse. I took the Washington 
shilling to school without asking you, 
Dad ...andnow...now... 


I’d rather 
Mac knows 
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Mr. Fremont (Calmly): You've lost 
it! 

Tosy: How did you know? 

Mr. Fremont: Doesn’t something like 
that always happen when you break 
the rules? 

Tosy: Yes, but... 

Mrs. Fremont: Oh, Toby, how could 
you do such a thing! You could 
at least have asked permission. 

Topsy: I was afraid you’d say no, and I 
wanted to show the kids at school 
that we really had it. They wouldn’t 
believe me. Dad, I know you’!] never 
forgive me. It was an awful thing 
to do. 

Mr. Fremont: Yes, it was. It’s always 
an awful thing to take someone else’s 
property without permission. And 
the Washington shilling is some- 
thing that can never be replaced. 

Topsy: Dad, I don’t understand you. 

Mr. Fremont: What don’t you under- 
stand? 

Topsy: Well, I thought you’d be a lot 
madder. In fact, well... I’ve been 
scared to death to tell you. I was 
even going to stay overnight at 
Mac’s house, hoping the janitor 
might find it by morning. 

Mr. Fremont: And why didn’t you? 

Tony: It was Tabby. She reminded 
me of the first Toby Fremont and 
how he happened to get the shilling 
in the first place. It just didn’t seem 
right for anyone who was brought 
up on the story of the Washington 
shilling to run away. 

Mr. Fremont: I’m glad you re- 
membered, Toby. Very glad. But 
you might also remember something 
else. 

Topsy: What? 








Mr. Fremont: 


That shilling was 
called the lucky shilling. Have you 
forgotten the luck it brought to 


that other Toby so long ago? 
Tawny: That’s right, Toby. The shil- 

ling did bring him luck. Mr. Fremont 

had forgotten to put the doubloon 
He started out 
to look for him beeause he knew he 


in his son’s purse. 


would be scared stiff when he dis- 

covered it was missing. 
Tony: That’s right! 

wasn’t lost after all. 
Mr. Fremont (Producing the shilling): 


The money 


And neither is the Washington 
shilling! Here it is. (AU gather 
around in amazement.) 

Tapsy: How did you ever get it? 


Where did you find it? 

Topsy: Then you knew all the time? 

Mr. Fremont: Miss Parsons phoned 
me at the office. She found it only 
a few minutes after school closed. 
She tried to call here, but our phone 
was out of order. 

Mrs. Fremont: Dear 
that been fixed yet? 

Tassy: Oh, Daddy, Daddy! 
the most wonderful news 
world! 

Tony: But what happened to the 
shilling? Where was it? 

Mr. Fremont: It was one of those 
freak accidents. One of your class- 
mates had a pair of gym shoes be- 
side his desk. When he dropped the 


me! Hasn’t 


This is 
in the 


shilling, it fell inside one of the 
shoes. As soon as the boy discovered 
it, he gave it to Miss Parsons. 

Tosy: Then you’re not angry, Dad? 

Mr. Fremont: I think you’ve learned 
a big lesson, son. But just to 
clinch it, there’s something I’d like 
you to memorize. 

Tosy: Anything you say, Dad. 

Mr. Fremont: It’s a rule George 
Washington wrote in his copybook, 
when he was a schoolboy, not much 
older than you are now. 

Tapsy: What is it, Dad? 

Mr. Fremont (Slowly): “Labor to 
keep alive in your breast that little 
spark of celestial fire — conscience.” 
It has some big words in it, but I 
think you will understand what they 
mean. 

Tosy: I think I do, Dad. . 
that word “Conscience.” 


. especially 


Mrs. Fremont: I believe it’s a rule 
we all should learn. 

Mac: I agree with you, Mrs. Fremont. 

Tapssy: What do you say we all repeat 
it together, sort of like a promise 
from us to George Washington? 

AL: We solemnly promise that we will 
labor to keep alive in our breasts 
that little spark of celestial fire 
called conscience. (Curtain.) 


THE END 


(Production Notes on page 65) 





Mr. Lincoln’s Beara 


by Deborah Newman 


Characters 


GRACE BEDELL, // years old 


JANE ) 
SALLY her friends 
ANNE } 


Turee WorKMEN 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN 

Mayor or WESTFIELD 

PropLe or WESTFIELD, including men- 
bers of a chorus 

Time: February, 1861. 

SerrinG: The railroad station al West- 
field, New York. Upstage center is a 
high platform. The set is decorated 
uith red, white and blue streamers, 
pictures of Lincoln, and signs saywng: 
“Welcome, Abe Lincoln,” ‘Westfield, 
New York greets the new President,” 
“(ood luck, President Lincoln,’’ ete. 

Ar Rise: The WORKMEN are 
sweeping up and arranging the decora- 
tions. 

Ist WorkKMAN (As he hangs up a large 
picture of Lincoln with a beard, then 
sleps away to look at it): I just can’t 
believe it! 

2np WorKMAN (Slopping his sweeping): 
What can’t vou believe? 

Ist WorKMAN (Pointing to picture): I 
can’t believe that Abe Lincoln has 
a beard. 

3rRD WorKMAN (1 acking 
streamers): What's wrong 
beard? 

Ist WorKMAN: Nothing's wrong with 
it, I guess. But no President of the 


three 


on 
with 


sore 


a 
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United States has ever worn one 
before. 

2ND WORKMAN (Sweeping again): 
That’s right. Abe Lincoln’s our first 
President with a beard. (Walking 
over and looking at the picture) I 
wonder what made him grow it. 

3rp WorkKMAN: The newspapers say 
he started it last month. 
(Laughs) Maybe it was his New 
Year’s resolution. (Picks up a piece 
of paper and pretends to read from it) 
“January, 1861. IL hereby resolve to 
grow a beard. Abraham Lincoln.” 

2np WorKMAN: Or maybe he thought 
a beard would make him handsome. 
(Shakes his head) Nothing could 
make Abe Lincoln handsome. He’s 
just a tall, plain scarecrow. Lots of 
people say he’s funny looking. (The 
three get back to work. JANB, SALLY 
and ANNE enter.) 

Jane: Excuse me, but is this where 
Mr. Lincoln’s going to speak? 

Isr Workman: That’s right, miss. 
(Points to platform) He'll be coming 
out on that platform 
minutes. 

Sautty: Then 
Grace. 


just 


in a few 


we for 

She said she would meet us 
by the platform. 

2np WorkMAN: Oh, I’m sorry, girls. 
You can’t wait here. Everyone is 
supposed to stay behind that rope 
out there until Abe Lincoln is ready 
to speak. (Points offstage) You'll 
have to go out there. 


can wait here 














be 
We're waiting for ou 


Anne: I’m sure it will all right for 

us to stay. 

friend, Grace Bedell She’s gone 
to see Mr. Lincoln 

Jane: We could help you clean up, toc. 
We're very good at sweeping 

Isr Workman: Thank you, but we're 

(Dusts off the pic- 


ture of Lincoln) There! 1 guess that 


almost all done 


will stay up now. 
SaLLty (Admiring yneturc): That’s a 
very nice picture of Mr. Lincoln. 


Doesn’t he look handsome in e 
beard” 
2nd WorkMAN (Laughing): Uand- 


some? 
ANNE: 


Well, he looks different. 
Our friend Grace made Mr. 
Lincoln grow a beard. 
3kD WorKMAN (Laughing): She did 
(To other WorkmMeEN) Well, now we 


know. Grace made Abe Lincoln 
grow a beard. 
Jane: That’s right. It was Grace 


Bedeli. She wrote to Mr. Lincoln 
and told him to grow a beard. 

Ist WorkKMAN (Laughing and clapping 
his hands in an exaggerated manner) : 
Hooray for Grace! She must write 
wondertul letters. 

2nd WorkMmAN: If Grace writes me a 

I'll grow beard. 
(Holds broom end under his chin) 
Wouldn’t I look a4 
beard? 

Jane (Angrily): You wait and see! 
Mr. Lincoln grew a beard because 
(Grace wrote to him. 

Satty: Why, Mr. Lincoln probably 
came to Westfield just to see Grace. 


letter, maybe it 


handsome in 


He probably wanted her to see his 
beard! 
ANNE: Grace is talking to Mr. Lincoln 


now. She knitted him a shawl for 
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his birthday — it’s in February, you 


know — and she came down to the 

railroad station early this morning 

‘9 give it to him. (During ANNE’s 

speech, GRACE Brpew. enters slowly, 

When 
the girls see her, they run up to her.) 

Jane: Oh, Grace, what did he say? 

SALLY: Did he like the shawl? 

ANNE: Does he look handsome in his 
beard? 

Grace (Sadly): 1 didn’t see him 

Satiy: You didn’t see him? 

ANNE: Why not? 

Grace: I came down to the station 
early this morning, and I told some 
men I wanted to see Mr. Lincoln. 
They said he was too busy to see me. 

Jane: Did you tell them about his 
letter? 


carrying a bouquet of flowers. 


ANNE: Did you say you were Grace 
Bedell? 

Grace: | told them everything. I said 
I had a letter from Mr. Lincoln 
and I was sure he wanted to see me. 
| waited and waited. But they said 
I couldn’t talk to Mr. Lincoln 
even for a minute. 

Satty: What did you do with the 
shawl? 

Grace: One of the men said he would 
give it to Mr. Lincoln. 


Jane (Noticing flowers): Grace! You 
forgot to give him the flowers! 
Grace (Slarting to ery): | know. But 


I don’t care! I guess Mr. Lincoln 
has plenty of flowers from important 
people. He doesn’t want any flowers 
from a little girl. (She sits on a tool 
bor and cries, while the girls try to 
comfort her.) 1 guess he’s forgotten 
all about me — about the beard and 
everything. 











Isy WoRKMAN: ‘orace GRACE I[ifts 

Did you really write to 
Mr. Lincoln and tell him 
a beard? 

Grace (Nods tearfully): | did. 1 told 
him all ladies liked beards, and they 
would tell their husbands to vote for 
him if he had a beard. 

Satty: Mr. Lincoln wrote to Grace, 


too. 


her he ad, ) 
to grow 


Read them the letter, Grace. 

2ND WorkKMAN: Do you really have a 
letter from him? 

Grace (Taking letter out of her pocket): 
Yes. See, here’s his signature — A. 
Lincoln. (She gets up and shows i 
to them and they nod.) And this is 
what the letter says. (Meads) “My 
dear little Miss: I regret the neces- 
sity of saying I have no daughter.” 
(Stops reading) | asked him if he 
had a daughter. (Reads) “I have 
three sons — one seventeen, one nine 
and one seven years of age. They, 
with their mother, constitute my 
whole family.”” (Stops reading) And 
here’s the part about his beard. 
(Reads) “As to the whiskers, having 
never worn any, do you not think 
people would call it a silly piece of 
affectation if 1 were to begin it now?” 

JANE: It wasn’t one bit silly. I guess 
Mrs. Lincoln made him see how 
handsome he’d look in a beard. (The 
Mayor appears on the platform.) 

Mayor: Mr. Lincoln is almost ready 
to speak. (The WorKMEN pack up 
their toole. Some chairs and a table 
are brought oul on the platform. The 
Mayor indicates where they are to be 
placed. A tray holding a pitcher of 
water and some glasses is brought out 
and placed on the table. The Mayor 
exits for a moment, then returns to 


platform. } \ I I 


Please take down the ropes 


Lincoln will speak 
now. 
and let the people come in here. 
The WorkMEN pick up their tools 
and exit. The crowd enters and stands 
around the platform. They cheer and 
call Lincoln’s name as the y wart. The 
girls move downstage and stand on 
tiptoe, trying to see. LINCOLN comes 
onto the platform, followed by some 
LINCOLN shakes hands 


with the Mayor and the other men, 


other men. 


then turns and smiles and waves as 
the people greet him. Nore: Since 
LINCOLN’s feet cannot be seen, the 
actor playing this part may stand on a 
box so that he towers over the Mayor 
andl the other people on the platform 
Mayor holds up his hand. for 
silence) Welcome to Westfield, Mr. 
Lincoln. 

good luck 
the songs of Stephen Foster, and 
some members of the Westfield Glee 


We all want to wish you 
We've heard you like 


Club have prepared a short pro- 
gram for you. (The members of the 
chorus are near the platform. They 
sing “O, Susanna” and other Foster 
songs. They may also sing such songs 
as “Blue Tailed Fly,” a Lincoln 
favorite, which the Mayor announces. 
When the singing is finished, LINCOLN 
speaks. ) 


LIncotn: Thank you very much. That 
was beautiful. (Pause) I’m especially 
glad to be here in Westfield because 
I have a friend in this town. If she 
is here, | like to see her. 
(The crowd looks around. The girls 
pantomime excitement. 


lst Woman: Who is it? 


would 


Mayor: Why, Mr. Lincoln, we didn’t 








know you had any friends here in 

Westfield. 
LINCOLN: But I do. 

important friend. 


And she’s a very 


2nd Woman: What is her name? 

3xD Woman: Tell us who she is. 

Lincotn: Her name is Grace Bedell. 
(The crowd murmurs “Grace Bedell.’’) 

Sedell]? =| 


You 


Mayor (Puzzled): Grace 
don’t know any Grace Bedell. 
must be mistaken, Mr. Lincoln. 

Lincotn (Shaking his head): No, I am 
not mistaken. 
Westfield. 
station early this morning to see me, 
and I that my 
secretary told her I was too busy 
to talk to her. I am never too busy 
to talk to friends like Grace, and I 
hope she is here now because I 

like thank her for this 

beautiful birthday present she 
knitted for me. He holds wp the 
ends of the shavl he is wearing.) 


Grace lives here in 
She came down to the 
am to 


SOrTTY Bay 


would to 


Mayor (Looking out over crowd): Is 
Grace Bedell here? 

Sauiy (Shouting): Here's Grace Bedell! 
Here she is! (Grace ts helped up to 
the platform. She may stand on a 
box in front of the platform, or she 
may climb up beside LANCOLN. 

LINCOLN (Patting her shoulder): Hello, 
Grace. Thank you for the shawl. 

To crowd) Grace wrote to me, tell- 
ing me | ought to grow a beard. 
You see, I let these whiskers grow 
for you, Grace. (The crowd cheers. 
LINCOLN holds up hand for 

I guess a lot of you are 

wondering why I grew this beard. 

(Smiles) Well, it wasn’t because I 


his 
silence. ) 


thought it would make me hand- 
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some. I know I’m mighty plain- 
looking. 

But long ago | found out it wasn’t 
so important what folks looked like. 
What 7s important is what they’re 
like inside. (Crowd applauds. 

What does an American look like? 
I wouldn’t know for sure. [’ve been 
meeting a lot of Americans —- some 
of them are taller than I am, some 
of them are short. Some of them 
have black hair, some of them have 
yellow hair. But I do know how 
you can tell an American. If I meet 
a man who believes in liberty and 
justice for all, a man who knows the 
meaning of freedom and is willing 
to work for it 
a true American. 

If my face had made any dif- 
ference, I would have remained in 
my log cabin and become a farmer. 


then [ know he’s 


(Smiles) But you see, a face doesn’t 
really count for much, because here 
| am —on my way to Washington 
to become President of the United 
States. And I want to thank you all 
for your good wishes. (The crowd ap- 
(GRACE tugs 
limidly at LANCOLN’s slecve. He leans 
down, listens, takes bouquet from her. 
LINCOLN displaying flowers) You see, 
even a plain-looking man sometimes 
gets flowers from a pretty girl! Good- 
bye, my friends. Goodbye, (irace. 
I shall think of you often in the days 
ahead. (LINCOLN waves and starts to 
exit. The crowd waves, shouting good- 
bye and good luck. The chorus may 
sing a final verse of “O, Susanna”’ as 
the curtain falls.) 
THE END 


(Production Notes on page 70 


plauds and cheers. 








The Tree of Hearts 


by Jane McGowan 


Characters 

KinG VALENTINO, of Valentia 

PRINCE VALENTINO, his son 

Lorp CHANCELLOR 

Date Dawson, American tourist 

Gart Dawson, his sister 

Mr. Gooseperry, [ead Gardener 

Mrs. GOosEBERRY, his wife 

CGOLDIE GOOSEBERRY, their daughter 

CHILDREN OF VALENTIA 

ScENE | 

Serrinc: Near the Head Gardener’s 
‘hut, in the Palace Garden of Valentia. 

Ar Rise: Kinc VALentino is talking 
lo Mr. Gooseperry. The Lorp 
CHANCELLOR 18 laking notes on the 
conversation. 

KG: Those are my orders, Mr. Goose- 
berry. Are there any questions? 
Mr. Gooseserry: If Your Majesty 
could just give me some clue as to 
the type of tree His Highness, the 

Prince, would prefer? 

Kinc: That is your problem, Mr. 
Gooseberry. My Lord Chancellor 
has set forth the specifications. Re- 
peat the order, Lord Chancellor. 

Lorp CHANCELLOR (Reading from of- 
ficial scroll): As King of Valentia, 
I hereby decree that our Royal 
Head Gardener develop a special 
tree for His Highness, the Prince of 
Valentia, for the of the 
Prince’s tenth birthday to be cele- 
brated on February 14th. Said tree 
must possess such charm and power 


occasion 
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as will attract the Prince the 
Palace Garden and revive his pleas- 
ure therein. Failure to produce such 
a tree by the date specified will 
result in the banishment of the 
Gardener and the Gardener's family 
from this realm forever. Signed... . 
His Mighty Majesty, King Valentino 
of Valentia. 

Mr. Gooseserry: But, Your Majesty, 
the development of a tree requires 
months — even years. It is impos- 
sible to create a new tree by Febru- 
ary I4th. That is the day after 
tomorrow 

Kine: You have heard the royal com- 
mand. I 
need hardly explain how important 
it is to draw the Prince back into 
the garden. This place was once 
his favorite spot. Now he spends 
all of his time indoors, shut up in 
his room. He is growing thin and 
pale. If he does not soon find pleas- 
ure in the out-of-doors, he will 
sicken, and perhaps die. You are 
the Head Gardener. You must make 
the garden such a beautiful and 
fascinating place that he will want 
to spend hours out here in the sun- 
shine. You have developed many 
wonderful trees in the past which 
have delighted the Prince. Surely 
your skill has not failed you. Come, 
Lord Chancellor, 
business to transact within the hour. 


to 


The rest is up to you. 


we have other 








will await a 
report of your experiments. 

Lorp CHANCELLOR (Stepping in front 
of the KING and leading the way off- 


stage): Make way! 


Mr. Gooseberry, we 


Make way for 
His Most Gracious Majesty, King 
Valentino of Valentia. (zit Kine 
and LORD CHANCELLOR. ) 

Mr. (Sitting down on 
bench in an attitude of despair): 
Alas! Alas! What is to become of us? 
Where will we go? What 
do? I have lived all 
Valentia. I 


(,OOSEBERRY 


will we 
life in 
cannot live 
anywhere else. (inter Mrs. Goose- 
BERRY 


my 


bear to 


with a small market basket. 
With her is Goupir, carrying a large 
straw hat.) 

Goupié (Running to her father): Look, 
look, Father. See what I’ve brought 
you from the market place. (Perch- 
ing the her 
father’s head) There’s a brim large 
enough to keep the sun off your head 
even on the hottest days. 

Mrs. Gooseserry: We don't 
you having a sunstroke working on 
your flower beds, in this hot Febru- 
ary 


bright-colored hat on 


want 


sun. (With a sigh) I wonder 
how it must be living in a country 
where the summer lasts only a few 
months of the year. 

Mr. Gooseserry: You may soon dis- 
cover what it is like to live in a 
different country, good wife. 

Mrs. What do 


mean? 


C,OOSEBERRY : you 

Go.ipie: Why, Father, your eyes are 
full of tears. What is the matter? 

Mr. Gooseperry: A terrible trouble 
has befallen us, my dear ones. The 
King was just here. 

Maus. Gooseserry: The King? 


(G,oLpIE: The King? That old monster! 
He always brings trouble. 

Mr. Gooseserry: Hush, Goldie! 
you 


Do 

want us hanged as well as 
banished? 

Mrs. Gooseperry: Banished? Who's 
heen talking to you about banish- 
ment? Surely not the King. Why, 
you're the best gardener he’s ever 
had. 

Mr. Gooseperry: But this time he 
demands the impossible. 

GoLpie: Nothing is impossible for you, 
Father. 

Mr. Gooseperry: His Majesty has 
commanded that I create a special 
tree in time for the Prince’s birth- 
day. 

Maus. GooseBerry: But that’s the day 
after tomorrow. 

Mr. Gooseserry: And as if that’s not 
bad enough, he has further decreed 
that the tree must be so beautiful 
and possess such charm that the 
Prince will want to spend all his 
waking hours in the garden. 

Mrs. Gooseperry: But did you ex- 
plain to the King how impossible 
that is? 

Mr. Gooseserry: The King would 
hear no explanations. Either I pro- 
duce such a tree or we are banished 
forever from Valentia. 

Mrs. Gooseperry: Oh, my poor hus- 
band! How can he treat you so after 
a lifetime of faithful service? 

Go.pre: No kingdom in the world has 
such wonderful trees! And you have 
developed them all to please the 
Prince. 

Mks. Gooseperry: Remember the 
time you created the Lollipop Tree 
for the Prince? 











Go.ipie: He spent days out here in 
the garden, stuffing himself with 
lollipops till he got a stomach-ache. 

Mrs. Gooseperry: The same way 
with the Sugar Plum Tree and the 
Choc-a-Nut Tree. 

Go.pre: Then there was the Fig-a- 
Jig Tree and the Dreamland Tree, 
the Orange-Pineapple Tree and the 
wonderful Gum-Drop Bush. 

Mrs. GooseBerry: To say nothing of 
the Laughing Willow, the Golden 
Leaf Maple and the Penny-Bearing 
Pine. 

Mr. Gooseserry: But none of those 
will help me now. Besides, the 
Prince lost interest in all of them, 
in a few days. 

Mrs. GooseBerry: Well, don’t worry 
about it, husband. What must be, 
must be. You can only do your best. 
Now, come into the house for awhile 
and rest. Maybe you'll think of 
something. 

Mr. Gooseperry: | must think of 
something. We can’t leave 
home and everything we 
worked for all these years. 

Mrs. Gooseperry (Patting his 
shoulder): There! There! Don’t 
fret yourself so. 

Go.piE: I'll stay outside and do a bit 
of weeding, Father. At least, I can 
try out your new garden hat. (Takes 
hat from her father and puts it on. 
Mr. and Mrs. Gooseperry exit.) 

Goupie (Pretending to look for weeds): 
Father is such a wonderful gardener, 
there are scarcely any weeds to be 
found. Oh, here are a few. (Kneels 
and pretends to weed. As she is 
weeding, Date and Gatn 
DALE carries a guide book.) 


our 
have 


enter. 
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Dave: Excuse me. Is this the Royal 
Palace of Valentia? 

Goutpie (Rising in surprise): Yes, it 
is. But who are you? 
admitted here except on 
business to the Palace. 

Dave: I am Dale Dawson and this is 
my sister, Gail. 

Gait: We are American tourists. My 
brother and I are doing some sight- 
seeing of our own. Are you a mem- 
ber of the royal family? 

Go.pte: Goodness, no. I am Goldie 
Gooseberry. My father is the royal 
gardener. 

GatL: How’ exciting! 
the King often. 

Go.pie: Yes, indeed. Sometimes too 
often. (Claps her hand over her 
mouth) Oh, dear! 
said that. 

Dave: Why not? Isn’t Valentia a free 
country? 


No one is 
official 


You must see 


I shouldn’t have 


(;atL: What’s the matter? Isn’t the 
King a kind man? 

Goutpie: Oh, yes. The King is 
kind... only... that is... well, 
most of the time kind. 


He’s been very good to Father and 


very 


he’s very 
to us, too, until today. 


Date: I’m afraid we’re asking too 


many questions. But, you see, we 
don’t know very much about Kings. 
We've never seen any. 

Gait: That’s why we're so curious to 
see a real palace and maybe get a 
glimpse of the King and Queen 

Goupie: Well, there isn’t any Queen, 
you know. She died several years 
ago. There’s just His Highness, the 
Prince. 


Dave: How old is the Prince? 











Gopi: His Highness will be ten years 
old day after tomorrow. 

Gat: Why that’s Valentine’s Day! 

Goupie: Valentine’s Day? 

Gat: Of course. Certainly the people 
of Valentia celebrate the fourteenth 
of February. 

Goipie: Oh, we celebrate all right, 
but only because it’s the birthday of 
His Royal Highness 

Dave: How strange! I thought every 
country in the 
Valentine’s Day. 


world observed 

Gox.pie: I’ve never even heard of it. 
What is it? 

Gait: Why, it’s the day we send 
valentines to people we like. 

Goupie: Valentines? What are they? 

Date: They’re little greeting cards, 
usually in hearts. 

Sometimes they’re decorated with 


the shape of 


roses and cupids and they always 
contain verses. 

Goupie: What sort of verses? 

Gait: Verses that tell how much we 
love our friends, like — “Roses are 
red, violets are blue, sugar is sweet 
and so are you!” 

Gouipre (Laughing): | like that one. 

Gait: That’s a old We 
usually write our own. 


very one. 

Date: Maybe you should send your 
prince a valentine especially since 
it’s his birthday. 

Goupre: We wouldn't dare. And any- 
how, we’re not likely to be here on 
the Prince’s birthday. 


Gait: But don’t vou live here? Isn’t 
this your home? 
Go.pre: Yes, but my father is in 


terrible trouble. You see, His High- 
ness, the Prince, is a very sickly boy. 


He stays shut up in his room most of 
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the time. His father, the King, 
wants him to spend more time in 
the garden, but the Prince hardly 
ever ventures out-of-doors. 

Dave: That sounds more like a case 
for a doctor than a gardener. What 
does your father have to do with it? 

Go.pie: My father is almost a magi- 
cian when it comes to trees. He 
has created all sorts of rare and 
wonderful specimens for the Prince’s 
pleasure. But in a few days, he 
tires of them. Now the King has 
issued an order that my father must 
prepare a new tree, so marvelous 
that the Prince will spend hours and 
hours in the palace garden. Unless 
he can produce such a tree by 
February 14th, our whole family 
will be banished from Valentia for- 
ever. 

Date: Why, that’s terrible. Your 
king must be a most unreasonable 
man. 

Gait: Didn’t your father tell him it 
takes a long time to develop a new 
tree? 

Go.pie: Of course. But the King 
has made up his mind! (Begins to 
cry) 

Gait: Oh, dear! I wish we could help 
you. Surely there must be some 
way to make the King listen to 
reason. 

Date: What’s 
Prince? 


the matter with the 
Why doesn’t he want to 
stay in the garden? What does he 
do when he does come outside? 
Goupre: Walks up and down the gar- 
den paths, or picks the flowers or 
looks at the trees. Mostly he looks 
at the trees, especially the ones 
Father has developed. 








Dare: That doesn’t sound like much 
fun to me. Doesn’t he play any 
games or invite any of his friends in 
to play with him? 


Goupie: Friends? He doesn’t have 


any. 
Dae: What makes him so unpopular? 
Goupig: Oh, he isn’t unpopular. 

Everybody loves him, especially 


the children. But, you see, he is 
the Prince. The King would never 
let him play with ordinary children. 

Dave: I think your prince is lonely 
instead of sickly. No wonder he 
won’t stay in the garden. There’s 
nothing to do. 

Gait: Maybe he thinks no one likes 
him. How does he know the chil- 
dren love him if they never get a 
chance to tell him so? 

Dae: What your prince seems to 
need is a Valentine party instead of 
a birthday party. 

Gatu: Dale! Dale! 
idea. 

Dave: Not another one! This sister of 
mine is always having terrific ideas 
and usually they get me into trouble. 
What is it this time? 

Gai: Listen. (Whispers in his ear) 

Dave: They’d never go for it, not in a 
million years. 

Gat.: But they have nothing to lose! If 
they’re to be banished anyhow, what 
difference would it make? Besides, 
don’t you remember the Coleridge 
verse we had to learn in school last 
year on Valentine’s Day? 

“Flowers are lovely; love is flower- 
like; 

Friendship is a sheltering tree; 

Oh the joys that came down shower- 
like 


I have a terrific 
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Of friendship, joy and liberty.” 

Goupre: Tree? Did I hear you say 
the word tree? 

Gatu: Yes, you did, Goldie. We have 
an idea that might help you. Please 
let us talk to your father. 

Dae: Remember, if we both land in 
the palace dungeon, it was your 
idea, not ours. But I’m willing to 
take a chance. Go ahead, Goldie, 
take us to your father. As I said 
before, you have nothing to lose. 

Goupre: I know Father will be willing 
to try anything, if there’s the 
slightest chance. This way, please. 
It’s only a few steps. (Calling) 
Father! Father! I’m bringing some- 
one to see you. Hurry, Mother! 
Open the door. We have company. 
(The children exit as curtains close 
and re-open almost immediately on 
Scene 2.) 

CURTAIN 


*_e* *& *& 


SCENE 2 

SertinG: Same as Scene 1, except for a 
folding screen center stage on which is 
hung a sign: HAPPY BIRTHDAY, YOUR 
HIGHNESS! 

At Rise: Mr. and Mrs. Goosesperry 
and GOLDIE are onstage. 

Mrs. GooseBerRyY (Wringing her 
hands): This is the craziest thing I 
have ever heard of. I think you are 
mad! Stark raving mad! We shall 
all lose our heads, before this day 
is done! 

Mr. Goosererry: Now, now, Mother! 
Calm yourself. As the children say, 
we have nothing to lose. 

Mrs. Gooseperry: Only our heads! 

Mr. Goosenerry: Nonsense, my dear! 











No one has been beheaded in Valen- 
tia for a hundred years. Beheading 
has gone out of fashion. 

Go.pre: Is everything ready, Father? 

Mr. Goosenerry: Everything in my 
department is ready, child. If only 
your friends from that strange land 
of America do their part. 

Goutpie: Oh, I know they will. I 
know they will. When 
Prince and the King arrive? 

Mr. Gooseserry: They should be 
here any minute now 


will the 


Mrs. Gooseserry: I know I’m going 
to faint! I’m sure of it. 

Mr. Goosesnerry: Then go in and lie 
down, my dear. 

Mrs. Gooseserry: And miss all the 
excitement! I should say not! (An 
offstage blast of trumpets is heard.) 

CGOLDIE up and down): 
They’re coming! They’re coming! 

Mrs. Goosesperry: My smelling salts! 
Where are my smelling salts? 

Goupre: In your apron pocket, Mother. 
Take a good sniff and keep your 
fingers crossed for luck. 

Lorp CHANCELLOR (From offstage): 
Make way! Make way for His 
Supreme Majesty, King Valentino 
and His Royal Highness, the Prince 
of Valentia. (Enter Kino, Prince 
and LORD CHANCELLOR.) 

Kinc (To Prince): In just a few 
seconds now you will see your birth- 


(Jumping 


day surprise, my son. 

Prince: Oh, dear! I'll bet it will be 
another tree! 

Kine: Of course, it will be another 
tree, my son. And what 
This time, Mr. Gooseberry assures 
me, he has outdone himself.  Al- 
though I have not seen it, I can 


a tree! 


safely say there is no other like it in 
the whole wide world. (To Mr. 
GOosEBERRY) Ah, Mr. Gooseberry, 
I see everything is ready. At the 
sound of the trumpets, let the cere- 
mony begin! (As trumpets sound 
offstage, Mr. and Mrs. GooSEBERRY 
take their places on either side of the 
folding screen. GoOLpIE curtsies to 
the PRINCE as she recites.) 

Go.pie: A happy birthday to our 

Prince, 

So noble, brave, and true! 
And now behold the Birthday Tree, 
Especially for you! 
(Mr. and Mrs. 
move screen, revealing a bare tree 


(JOOSEBERRY re- 


planted in a green tub.) 

Prince: What is it? 
leaf or flower on it! 

Lorp CHANCELLOR: Is this some sort 
of joke? 

Kinc: What is the meaning of this? 
(Gooseberry, what do you have to 
say for yourself? 

Mrs. Gooseserry: I begged him not 
to do such a thing, Your Majesty. 

KinG: This is an outrage. Surely, you 
cannot mean that this is the Prince’s 
Birthday Tree. 

Mr. Goosesperry: If Your Majesty 
will grant me a few minutes, every- 
thing will be explained. 

Goipre (Calling to Gat and DALE 
offstage): Gail! Dale! Let the 
March of the Children begin! (Gan 
and Dae enter, followed by a long 
procession of children, each carrying 
a red heart to which a wire hanger is 
attached. They march onstage and 
around the tree singing to the tune 
of “Oats, Peas, Beans and Barley 


Grow.’’) 


There’s not a 





KinGc: What’s this? 


DALE: 





Oh happy birthday, prince of mine, 
We want you for our Valentine. 

And now we offer you our hearts 
With all the love this day imparts. 


All happiness and joy be thine, 
If you will be our Valentine! (Repeat) 


What’s this? A 
new national anthem? 

Mr. Gooseperry (Holding up his hand 
for quiet): Your Mighty Majesty, 
and Your Royal Highness, I beg to 
present two visitors from a strange 
land who have a message of the 
most vital importance. Dale Daw- 
son and his sister, Gail, from the 
United States of America. 

Your Majesty, Your Royal 
Highness! Gail and I just happened 
to be touring through your wonder- 
ful country when we heard of the 
Royal Palace and the beautiful 
gardens so we came to see them. 
When we arrived Mr. Gooseberry 
and his daughter, Goldie, told us 
about the Prince’s birthday falling 
on the fourteenth of February. In 


enemies on February |4th. It is 
said that a beautiful pink almond 
tree grew and blossomed over his 
grave. Ever since his death people 
have sent messages of and 
friendship to their dear ones on the 
day which has become known as St. 
Valentine’s Day. 


love 


Prince: Which is also my birthday? 


Dae: Right! So when we heard that 


Mr. had 
manded to create a special tree in 
honor of your birthday, Sire, Gail 
suggested that he make you a Tree 
of Hearts and here it is. 


Cooseberry been com- 


(During 
speeches by Gat. and Dare, the chil- 
have 
and hung their hearts on its branches 
80 that it is literally a Tree of Hearts.) 


dren clustered around the tree 


GoupigE (With a curtsy to the Prince): 


Dear prince, the children of Valentia 
love you with all their hearts. They 
welcome this opportunity to show 
you their love and loyalty. (Children 
sing to the tune of “The King of 
France with Forty Thousand Men.” 


The tree of hearts 
Is planted here to show 
Our noble prince 


America and in many countries of 
the world that day is celebrated as 
St. Valentine’s Day. 

Prince: You mean my birthday is 
celebrated in other lands and other 


The children love you so! 


Prince: I am deeply touched and 


countries? honored. This tree is the most 
Dae: Yes, Your Highness, and you beautiful tree I have ever seen. | 
are extremely fortunate to have been thank you with all my _ heart! 


(Applause) Look, Father, see how 
each heart on the tree is decorated. 


born on a day that is set aside for 
love and friendship, the two greatest 
gifts in the world. 

Prince: But who was this St. Valen- 
tine you speak of, whose name day 
falls on my birthday? 

GatL: St. Valentine was a good and 
great man who was killed by his 
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(Peering more closely) And bless my 
soul, there are verses on some of 
them. (Reading) “If you love me as 
I love you, no knife could cut our 
love in How remarkable! 
Who is the author of this master- 


two!” 








piece? (The children look shy and 
embarrassed.) 

GaiL: You must not ask questions, 
Your Highness. You don’t have to 
sign your name to a valentine, you 
know. It’s sort of a secret. 

Kino (Reading): And listen to this 
one, son. “I love you little, I love 
you big! With you I'd like to dance 
a jig!” 

Prince (Laughing): That’s a good 
idea. I think I’d like to dance a 
jig with any of these young ladies. 

Lorp CHANCELLOR (Reading verses on 
hearts): Here’s a noble sentiment. 
“When you are sad and feeling blue, 
remember, Prince, we all love you.” 

Prince: That’s the best of all. It 
makes me feel happy all over. I 
never knew I had so many friends 
before. 

Dae: That’s the whole idea of Valen- 
tine’s Day, Sire. When you love 
somebody, that’s the day you can 
tell him so without feeling shy or 
silly. 

Prince: It will take me days to read 
all these verses. 

Gai: And days more to answer them. 
You see, Sire, Valentine’s Day is 
a two-way proposition. The joy is 
not only in receiving them, the best 
part is in sending them. 

Prince: A capital idea! Chancellor, 
get me paper and pencil at once. I 
must compose some verses. 

Mr. Gooseperry: Excuse me, Sire, 
but I have a further suggestion. 
K1nG: Whatever it is, Gooseberry, feel 
free to make it. Your Tree of 
Hearts is the most magnificent 
thing you have ever done! Chancel- 
lor, make a note to build the Goose- 


berrys the finest cottage in the land. 

Mrs. Goosesperry: Then you are not 
sending us away? 

Kinc: Sending you away, indeed! 
The Prince will want a Tree of 
Hearts every year after this, and 
perhaps the Chancellor and I would 
each like one of our own. 

Mr. Goosesernry: As our little friends 
from America have pointed out, 
Sire, friendship is, indeed, a shelter- 
ing tree. And now for my suggestion. 

Kinc: Chancellor, take pen in hand. 

Mr. Goosezerry: I suggest first of 
all, that we turn the rest of the day 
over to Dale and Gail to be cele- 
brated in the fashion of a true 
Valentine party. (Applause) Mrs. 
Gooseberry has baked some cakes 
for the occasion and Goldie is ready 
to serve ice cream in heart-shaped 
molds. (Applause) 

KinG: Very good! Excellent! 

Mr. Goosesperry: And one further 
suggestion, Sire, about the care of 
the tree. A Tree of Hearts is not 
like other trees. It needs more than 
water and sunshine. It must have 
plenty of love and attention. It 
must always be within range of the 
sound of laughter and what it needs 
most is children playing underneath 
its branches. Without this kind of 
care, it will wither and die. 

KinG: Chancellor, prepare an edict. 
The Palace Garden henceforth is 
open to all children every day who 
wish to come inside and play with 
the Prince. (Applause) 

Prince: Thank you, Father, thank 
you. This is the happiest birthday 
I have ever had. In fact, thanks to 
Gail and Dale, and the Goose- 








berrys and the Tree of Hearts, this 
is the happiest day of my life. 
Nevertheless, I have one more re- 


quest. 

Kinc: Whatever it is, it shall be 
granted, my son. 

Prince: It is very simple. I merely 


wish to change my name from 
Prince Valentino to Prince Valentine 
in memory of the good saint we 
honor on my birthday. 

KinG: It shal) be done. Chancellor, 
make official pronouncement. 

Lorp CHANCELLOR: Hear ye! Hear ye! 
From this day forth, the Crown 
Prince and Heir Apparent to the 
crown of Valentia shall be known as 
Prince Valentine. 

Dave: Three cheers for Prince Valen- 
tine! (Curtains close on cheering as 
CHILDREN dance around the Tree of 
Hearts.) 

THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 
Tue Tree ov Hearts 


Characters: 5 male; 3 female; male and female 
extras, 


Playing Time: 25 minutes. 


Costumes: King, Prince, and Chancellor wear 
i a court clothes. Mr. and Mrs. 
Gooseberry and Goldie wear peasant 
clothing. Dale and Gail wear everyday, 
modern dress. Children of Valentin wear 
peasant skirts, shorts, etc. 


Properties; Scroll and quill for Chancellor; 
spade for Mr. Gooseberry; market basket 
for Mrs. Gooseberry; large straw hat for 
Goldie; guide book for Dale; folding screen; 
sign: HAPPY BIRTHDAY, YOUR 
HIGHNESS!; trumpets; small bare tree; 
green tub; decorated red paper hearts with 
wire hangers attached. 


Setting: Seene 1: Near the Head Gardener's 
hut, in the Palace Garden of Valentia 
A painted backdrop of flower beds and Mr 
Gooseberry’s marvelous trees may be used 
Scene 2: Same as Scene 1, except for a 
folding screen placed at center stage bear- 
ing the sign: HAPPY BIRTHDAY 
YOUR HIGHNESS! 


Lighting: No special effects. 





PRODUCTION NOTES 
Tue WasHINoTON SHILLING 
(Play on pages 43-52) 


Characters: 8 male; 6 female; Actors, Street 
Criers, may be male or female; male and 
female extras. 


Playing Time: 25 minutes. 


Costumes: Modern, everyday dress for present- 
day characters. The colonial children wear 
qprepeate costumes of the period. George 
Washington wears hunting shirt, knee 
breeches, and coonskin cap. Clowns, 
Juggler, and Actors wear bright carnival 
clothes and masks. Street Criers wear 
ragged clothes and hold trays suspended 
around their necks. 


Properties: Jewel case for Tabby; overnight 
case, note, for Toby; mg bench; 


sign: STREET FAIR COME ONE, 
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COME ALL!; recording of carnival music: 
balls for Juggler; hand puppets for Actors 
trays loaded with meat pies, sweets, toys, 
buns for Street Criers; 3 buns, shilling, 
for George Washington; purse for Tobias 
shilling for Mr. Fremont. 

Setting: Scene 1: The Fremont living room. 
At center stands a small table. Other ap- 
propriate furniture is placed around the 
stage. Exit right leads to outdoors. Exi 
left leads to other rooms of the house. 
Scene 2: This scene is played before the 
curtain. A bench is placed to one side of 
the apron stage, and the sign, STREET 
FAIR COME ONE, COME ALL! is 
placed at center. Scene 3: Same as Scene | 


Lighting: No special effects. 








Part Three 


Lower Grades 





The Groundhog’s Shadow 


by Mary Malone 


Mr. Woopcuuck 

Mrs. Woopcnuck 

THomas Woopcuuck | 

SaLLy Woopcuuck 

Susie Woopcnuck 

Time: October. 

Serine: The burrow of the Woodchuck 
family. 

Ar Rise: Mrs. Woopcnuck is selling 
the lable. The three little Woop- 
CHUCKS are playing in one corner. 

Mrs. Woopcnuck: Time to get ready 
for supper, children. 


; their children 


/ 


Go and wash 


your hands, please. (As children 


pay no attention) You hear me? 
Thomas, you’re the oldest. Stop 


that game now and come over here. 
Your father will be back any minute. 

THomas: What’s for supper, Mom? 

Mrs. Woopcuuck (Scolding): Should 
that matter? It’s a very good 
supper, as a matter of fact. Apples 
from Farmer Jones’ best apple tree, 
and corn from Farmer Brown’s best 
cornfield. 

Susie (Piping up): I don’t like apples. 

Mrs. Woopcnuck: You don’t like 
apples! I declare there’s something 
wrong with a woodchuck child that 
doesn’t like apples! And let me tell 
you, Susie Woodchuck, if you don’t 
start eating more, you won't be able 
to hibernate. 

Satiy: Ooh! Susie! Do you hear that? 

Susie (Defiantly): | don’t care. I 
don’t feel like stuffing and stuffing 


myself for winter 
apples and corn. 

SALLY: I suppose you want 
seeds and orange blossoms. 

Susie: Well, yes. They sound good. 

Mrs. Woopcnuuck: Your appetite is 
much too dainty for a woodchuck 
child, Susie. You must get fat for 
winter — and apples and corn will 
make you fat. 

Susie (Tossing her head): I don’t like 
to be fat! 

Mrs. Woopcuuck (Shocked): Susie! 

All of 
us woodchucks need an extra layer 
of fat for winter hibernating. How 
do you suppose we all stay alive 
through the winter, when there isn’t 
any food to be found? 

Tuomas: Look at me, Mom! 
fat enough? 

Mrs. Woopcuuck (A pprovingly): Yes, 


especially on 


sesame 


You don’t have good sense! 


Am | 


Thomas. I think you'll do. (A 
whistle is heard offstage.) Here 


comes your father! Put up the lad- 
der, Thomas. Draw up the chairs, 
Susie. Straighten the table, Sally. 
Thomas, help your father down. 
(They all run to do her tndding, 
Tuomas carrying ladder to unseen 
eri.) 
Mr. Woopcuuck (/nlers, carrying sack 
over his shoulder): Everybody in? 
(Turns to look around) Good. It’s 
cold up there tonight. (He drops 
hag to the floor.) 1 picked up some 








more apples and corn — just in case. 
(SUSIE groans. ) 

Mrs. Woopcuuck (Looking warningly 
at her): Susie! (To Mr. Woopcnuck) 
That’s fine, Father. We can use 
them. Supper’s all ready. Come and 
sit down. 

Mr. Woopcnuck (As they all sit at 
lable and begin to eat): Tonight we 
hibernate. 

Tuomas (In dismay): Already, Father? 
[ was going to meet Albert Wood- 
chuck in the next burrow tomorrow 
for a game of chase. 

Mr. Woopcuvck: Sorry. 
the night. 
caught 
freeze. 


Tonight’s 

We don’t want to be 

above ground by a hard 

And it if we'll 
have one soon. Do you think we 
have enough food, Mother? 

Mrs. Woopcuuck: Oh, My 
biggest worry is to get Susie to eat 
her food. 

Mr. Woopcuuck (Sternly): Susie! If 
you don’t eat as your mother tells 
you, you won’t grow up to be a 
healthy, happy woodchuck like Sally 
and Thomas. 


looks as 


lots. 


Susie (Not too concerned): Yes, Father. 

Mrs. Woopcnuck: 
supper’s over, you children go over 
there and snuggle into that bed. 
Father and I will see that you are 
warm and well covered before we 
go to sleep. 


Now as soon as 


Sauiy: Will you wake us up when it’s 
time, Father? 

Mr. Woopcnuck: Yes, indeed. Don’t 
worry. Mother, where is that alarm 
clock? 

Mrs. Woopcuvuck: Over in the cup- 
board, dear. 


Tuomas: I'll get it. (He jumps up, 
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goes lo cupboard and returns with a 
large alarm clock.) Here, Father. 
Mr. Woopcuuck (Winding clock): I'm 

setting it for February 2nd. 

Satity: Why February 2nd? 

Mr. Woopcuvuck: That’s Groundhog 
Day. 

Susie (Interrupting): What’s a ground- 
hog, Father? 

Tuomas: Silly! That’s another name 
for woodchuck, isn’t it, Father? 

Mr. Woopcuvuck: Yes. And they say 

Susie: You mean we're groundhogs? 

Mr. Woopcuuck: I suppose so. 
Though we like the name wood- 
chuck better. 

Sauiy: But what’s Groundhog Day? 

Mr. Woopcuuck: Well, they say if 
the groundhog comes out on Febru- 
ary 2nd and sees his shadow, it 
means six weeks more of winter. It’s 
just an old superstition, but we 
woodchucks try to cooperate. 

Susie: But how can the woodchuck 
see his shadow? 

Tuomas: If the sun were shining, he'd 
see his shadow, wouldn’t he? 

Susie: Oh. 

Mrs. I’ve heard that 
there are people who go out into 
the fields every vear on February 
2nd looking for the burrow of a 
woodchuck. 

Mr. Woopcuuck: Yes, they do. (Puts 
clock on table) So Vil get up on 
February 2nd to see if it’s time for 
us all to come out. 

Mrs. Wooncuuck: I hope it won't be 
time yet so we can have another 
forty winks. March 15th is plenty of 
time to get up. 

Mr. Woopcuuck: Well, in all my years 
of hibernating, February never has 


WoopcHUCK: 











been time to get up. It’s still winter 

then. And we want to be sure it’s 
spring before we leave our warm, 
safe burrow. 

THomas: I wish it were spring right 
now! 

Susie (Getting up): Me, too! I hate 
to go to bed! 

Mrs. Woovcuuck: That reminds me, 
young lady. You haven’t eaten your 
supper. Come back here and finish 
those good apples and that good 
corn. 

Susie: Oh, Mother. 

Mrs. Woopcuuck: No nonsense, 
please. Eat. 


Mr. Woonvcnuck: Come, Thomas. 
We'll look around to make sure 
there are no holes in our house. 


(They inspect floors, walls, etc.) 
Mus. Woopcnuck: Sally, you may 

help me make up the beds. And 

you, young lady (7'o Susie) just sit 
I 
don’t care how long it takes. You’re 
not to get up from that table until 
you have eaten all of your supper. 
(Susre shrugs, then begins to eat, 


there and make sure you eat. 


slowly and without interest. Lights go 


up again, 
The woodchucks are asleep, 


down, briefly, and come 
dimly. 
No one 
Then Susie, in her 
She 
tosses restlessly, then sits up. Finally, 


each curled in a blanket. 18 
stirring, al firat 


corner, turns and moans a little. 


she gets up and walks around.) 
ISIE: 


t- 


(She 

I 
wonder if they’ll wake up soon. I’m 
hungry. I want my breakfast. (She 
walks around a lit more.) I wonder 
if there’s anything left to eat. (Goes 
to cupboard, looks, shakes head) No, 


I can’t sleep any more. 
looks toward sleeping family.) 
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nothing. If I’d only eaten more, I’d 
still be snoring like Thomas. (Turns 
things over on table, as if searching 
for food.) There must be some food 
around somewhere. (Begins hunting 
in greater desperation, but finally 
gwes up.) Not a thing left. (Now 
begins to whimper, cries louder, goes 
nearer sleeping family, crying more 
loudly, as if to waken them, but the 
only sound from them is a long snore 
from Mr. Woopcuvck. SUSIE 
stamps her foot in anger.) Oh, dear! 
They won’t wake up! Well, I'll 
show them! I’m going outside for 
food. I don’t care. After all, I’m 
hungry! (She exits. While she is 
gone, lights in room gradually come 
up, until it is brighter, indicating day- 
light. Suddenly there is a loud com- 
motion overhead: shouting, the sound 
of running footsteps, cries of “There 
it is!”’ ete. 
almost falling into the room. 
terrified and panting. 
to Mr. Woovcnvck and shakes him.) 
Father! Wake up! (She keeps 
shaking until Mr. Woopcnuck stirs. 
He groans, finally 
Susie beside him.) 

Mr. Woopcuuck: Wh-what? What 

i What 


Susie scrambles onstage, 
She is 
She runs over 


spulters, 8?e8 


is it? Susie, is that you? 


are you doing up? 

Susie (Her words rushing out headlong): 
There are people all around! Mil- 
lions of them, it like. I 

One man had 


seemed 
almost got caught. 
a big box that clicked ——- and he kept 
flashing something in my face. I 
I couldn’t find the 
Father! (She sobs.) 


was blinded 


burrow! Oh, 


Mr. Woopcuuck (Aroused al last): 











Here! Here! What’s all this? 
were — up there? (He points.) 

Mrs. Woopcuuck (Aroused): Father! 
Susie! What is it? 

Susie: I was so hungry. And I 
couldn’t find anything to eat — 
Mrs. Woopcuvuck (Interrupting): 

What did I tell you about eating? 

Mr. Woopenuck (/nterposing): Let 
her finish, Mother. It’s important. 
| want to know what’s going on 
above ground. 

Susie: Well, I climbed out to find 
some food. It was nice and bright 
and I thought I wouldn’t have any 
trouble finding something, when 
wham! 


You 


A boy swooped down and 
almost had me. Then all these people 
started running after me — 

Mrs. Woopcuuck: What in the world, 
Father? What is she talking about? 
(Alarm goes off, shrilly.) 

Mr. Woopcuuck: There it is, Mother. 
That’s what she’s talking about. 
It’s February 2nd! Groundhog Day! 

Mrs. Woopcenuck (Alarmed): Then 
all those people are out watching 
for us? 

Mr. Wooncuuck: Yes. But I don’t 
think they mean us any harm. They 
just want to see what a woodchuck 
will do if he sees his shadow. (Stops 
suddenly) Great Scott! I’m for- 
getting the most important thing! 
Did you see your shadow, Susie? 

Susie (Still whimpering a little): I 
don’t know. I was so scared. All I 
could think of was getting back into 
the burrow. I didn’t notice, Father. 

Mr. Woopcnuck (Patiently): Think, 

You It’s 


very important. I can’t go up now. 


now. must remember. 


Two groundhogs on Groundhog Day 


would confuse the people. 
slowly, and very distinetly.) LU you 
saw your shadow, it means six weeks 
more of winter. 

Susie (Tearfully): But | was so scared, 
Father. I don’t remember. 

Mrs. Woopcuuck (Suddenly): I know. 
Of course she did. 


(Speaks 


Remember when 
Susie was telling how she climbed 
out? She said, “‘It 
bright.” 

Mr. Woopncuuck (xeitedly): That's 
it! If it was nice and bright, that 

the 

would see her shadow 


Was nice and 


means sun was out, and she 

if she were 
in any condition to notice. Well, 
that’s settled. We can all go back 
to bed for six weeks more. 

\I rs. 


Thomas and Sally didn’t wake up, 


Woopcuuck: Thank goodness 
Loo, 

Mr. Woopcuuck: Come, Susie. Back 
to bed. 

Susie: But I’m still hungry, Father. 
Hungrier, even. 
made me hungrier. 

Mr. Woopcnuck: Well, it’s just 
lucky for you, Susie, that I buried 
some food for an emergency. I'll 
get you something. (Goes lo corner of 
room, comes back with bag which he 


All that running 


opens.) Here you are. Apples and 
corn, 
Susie: Oh, thank you, Father. 


so hungry. 


I’m 

(Munches on an apple) 
My, this is the best apple I’ve ever 
tasted. 

Mrs. Woopcnuck: Maybe next time, 
Susie, you’ll listen to your mother 
and father when they tell you to eat. 

Susie (fervently): Yes, ma’am. 

Mr. Woopcnvuck: Yes, 
should mind your mother. 


Susie, you 


Pause) 








But on the other hand, Mother, | PRODUCTION NOTES 

think we can be proud of Susie. Tue Grounnnoc’s SHapow 

(Puts his arm around Susie) She Characters: 2 male: 3 female; extras for off- 
acted like a real woodchuck today. a> Vaneee. 


. , Playing Time: 20 minutes. 
sre: Oh, do ye eally re " 
St = hh, Jo you r ally think so, Costumes: Simple brown sack-like costumes, 
Father? as representative as possible. 
Mr. Woopcnuck: Yes, indeed. We'l] Properties: Dishes, ladder, alarm clock, sack 
containing apples, blankets. 
: Setting: The burrow of the Woodchuck family. 
Day when you were the first to There is an exit right, not visible to 
: : nce. Jownstage left is table with 
enture out e open. sudience. Dor ; : 
: . oa oe in th A ” chairs. There is a pile of blankets in one 
Susie (Happily): Oh, Father! corner. Upstage right is a cupboard 
Mrs. Woopcuuck: And now — back Lighting: Stage lights should dim and come 
up again, as indicated in the text. Nore: 


always remember this Groundhog 


to bed for a six weeks’ snooze. If lighting effects are not possible, a cur- 
(Curtain) tain may be used instead, to indicate 
THE END passage of time. 





PRODUCTION NOTES 


Mr. Lincoin’s BEARD 
(Play on pages 53-56) 


. 


Characters: 5 male; 4 female; as many male 
and female extras as desired. 


Playing Time: 15 minutes. 


Costumes; Clothing typical of the period. 
Warm shawls and jackets may be worn, if 
desired. Lincoln should wear a long shawl, 
a tall black hat, and a dark beard. 


Properties: Streamers; signs; picture of 
Lincoln with a beard: broom; hammer: 
yaper; tool box; bouquet of flowers and 
etter for Grace; chairs, table, tray with 
pitcher of water and glasses, for platform. 


Setting: The railroad station at Westfield, 
New York. The set is decorated with 
signs as indicated in the text. Upstage 
center is a high platform. (The platform 
may be built against any entrance the 
director desires.) The platform should 
have a waist-high fence on three sides: 
the tourth side should be composed of the 
entrance and the wall of the stage. The 
fence should be decorated with red, white 
and blue bunting and streamers. Since the 
legs and feet of the actors appearing on 
the platform cannot be seen, the actor 
playing Lincoln may stand on a box so 
that he towers over the other men. 


Lighting: No special effects. 
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Crosspatch and Cupid 


by Jane McGowan 


Characters Of hate words spoken on the floor. 
Crosspatcu Each time a child hates this or that 
Curip Is like a feather in my hat. (Looks 
TEACHER at Cupip scornfully) 
Lazy Lucy — Lovery Lucy My neighbor, Cupid, on his stool, 
Harerut Hannan — Hevprut Hannan Thinks he’s the master of this school. 
Cake ess Carri — Carerun Carnie But during this, our little play, 
Jeatous Jupy — Jouy Jupy You'll find that Crosspatch wins the 
Sutxy Suz — Sunny Sve day! (He nods his head in confidence 
Scowiine Sam — Smitinc Sam and folds his arms across his chest, 
Ficutine Frepom — Frenpiy Freppre as Cupip speaks.) 
Rowpvy Rupo.en — Resrecrru, Rupoven Cupip: My name is Cupid. My law is 
Picky Perer — Porte Perer love. 
Ciumsy Catvin — Ciever Cavin I’m gentle as the gentlest dove. 
SettinG: A classroom. I keep my two eyes open wide 
Ar Rise: The five boys, five girls, and To see the good that’s deep inside 
their TEACHER are at work. Seated Of every child who goes to school. 
on stools at either side of the stage That’s why I’m perched here on 
are Crosspatcu and Curip. Each this stool. (Jndicates board and 
has a scoreboard mounted on an easel crayon) 
beside him, and a crayon to keep I draw a line, all bright and clear 
score. For every love word that I hear. 
Crosspatcu: Ho ho! Ha ha! Tee-hee! Fach time a child loves that or this 
Tee-hee! To me is like a hug and kiss. (Grins 
I can see them (Points to children), at CROSSPATCH) 
but they cannot see me! Now Crosspatch thinks he’s master 
My name is Crosspatch, and sternly here. 
I rule But love will make him disappear. 
The youthful scholars in this school. If you will watch our little play, 
This patch I wear upon my eye You'll soon find out who wins the 
(Points to eye patch) day! 
Conceals all good. Just bad I spy. Born: Now school begins, as you can 
Here on this board I tally the score tell 
(Points to board) The minute Teacher rings the bell. 
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(Teacner taps bell for attention.) 
Tracuer: Good morning, girls and 
boys 
CHILDREN (Gloomily): Good morning, 
Teacher. 
Teacner (With a sigh): | know we all 
hate days like this 
When rain sets al] our plans amiss. 
(CROSSPATCH scores. ) 
But 
shine, 


even though the sun won't 
We must begin this valentine. (Moves 
a large heart-shaped wire frame center 
slage. ) 
So bring your scissors, papers, paste, 
That we may all proceed with haste. 
Lazy Lucy: Oh dear! I hate to cut and 
trim! (CRosspatTcu scores.) 
Let Sammy do it! Call on him! 
Teacuer: That’s Lazy Lucy, through 
and through! 
She weakens when there’s work to 
do! 


SCOWLING SAM (With a heavy frown): 


I also hate to make this heart 
(CROSSPATCH scores) 
But I will try to do my part. (As 


children speak, they group themselves 
around the wire frame and gradually 
It can be 
prefabricated, re ady to assemble. It 
should affarr, 
crooked, streaked, and very carelessly 


fashion a red paper heart. 


be a_ sorry-looking 


made 

TEACHER: “Scowling Sam” and “Sulky 
Sue!” 
I never saw a crosser crew! 

SuLKY Sue ( With a loss of her head as 
she goes to work): | know I’m sulky! 


I don’t care! 


I hate the way these papers tear! 
(CRosspatcu strokes again.) 
towpy Rupoiten (Charging at the 
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heart as if ready lo ruin it): Vil go to 
work with might and main! 

I hate the way these girls complain! 
(CRosspatcu scores with glee.) 


Treacner: Rowdy Rudolph! Have a 
care! 
That heart won't stand such wear 


and tear! 
Ficuvinc Freppre (To Rowpy Rv- 
poLPH): You break that heart, and 
that’s no joke, 
You'll be surprised to get a poke! 
Crosspatcu claps his hands silently 
in delight.) 
Now, 


simmer down! 


‘TRACHER bighting Freddie, 


You're quite the crossest boy in 


' 
towh 


CareLess Carnie ( With a wail): Oh 


dear, oh dear' Oh, what a waste! 
Just look at me! I’ve spilled the 
paste! 


Teacner: Careless Carrie! What a 
mess! 

Try not to get it on your dress! 
Carecess Carrie (Half in tears): | 
always hate this stuff that spills! 

And Mother hates the cleaning bills! 
(Double score for CRosspaTcu.) 
Teacner: Let Hannah help you with 
the paste. 
not so much haste! 
Harerut Hannan: I’m cross at Carrie 
all this week! 


We had a fight and we don’t speak! 


Slow up a bit 


(Crossparcn ts delighted as he makes 
a lng black stroke. ) 
Treacner: | hate to hear you talking so. 
Another stroke) 
But, never mind! Just let it go! 
Jeatous Jupy: I’ve done more work 
than all the rest, 
And I am sure it’s done the best! 








Picky Prrer (Looking at the heart with 
a critical eye): | hale to say it, but 
it’s true (CROSSPATCH scores) 

This heart is very much askew. 

It’s crooked, and the paper’s torn. 
It think it looks a bit forlorn. 

I’m surely glad it isn’t mine! 

I'd hate to get this valentine. 
(Another score for CRrossPATCH) 

Treacuer: I think we all should have 
a rest 
To give us back our pep and zest! 
Here, Calvin, set the heart aside. 
The rain has stopped. Go play out- 
side. (As CLumsy CALVIN moves the 
easel, he knocks it over and steps on 
the heart.) 

Cruumsy Catvin: Oh dear! 
clumsy! What a shame! 

I know it’s my fault! I’m to blame! 

Freppre ([n anger): You Clumsy Cal- 
vin! What a sight! 

Now you and I will have a fight! 

Tracuer: No fighting, Freddie! (With 
a sigh) What a day! 

Please, children, go outside and play. 
(As children exit) 

This day is more than I can bear! 
I think I need a breath of air! (/xit 
TEACHER) 

Crosspatcu: Ho ho! Ha ha! Tee-hee! 

Tee-hee! 

The victory belongs to me! 

Just look at this! Add up the score 
Of all these hale words! More and 
more! 


How 


I know I owe a thing or two 

To Lazy Lucy, Sulky Sue, 

And all the rest like Fred and Sam 
Who helped to put me where I am! 
Alas for Cupid and his rule! 

I guess he knows who runs this 
school! 
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Cupip: One minute, Crosspatch, not so 
fast! 
You know the day is not yet past. 
(Reaches into quiver for handful of 
paper darts) 
With these, my magic Cupid darts, 
I know I'll reach the 
hearts. 
Of play the pupils quickly tire. 
When they return, I'll aim and fire! 
Then, mark you, Crosspatch, count 
the score! 


children’s 


Those angry words you'll hear no 
more! 

Crosspatcu: Ho ho! Haha! Tee-hee! 
Tee-hee! 


Go try your luck! 
! 


We'll see! We'll 


see. 

Boru: Recess is over. Now for the 
fun! 
Watch the children. Here they 
come! (As children and TEACHER 


enter, Cupip hurls paper darts. As 
each child is struck, he examines the 
dart carefully.) 

Teacuer: Look, children, look! 
read your name. 
No two of these are quite the same. 

LoveL_y Lucy: This one cannot be for 
me. (Looks at it carefully) 
Though Lucy’s spelled as plain can 
be. 
Lazy Lucy must disappear, 
For Lovely Lucy's written 
(CuPip scores.) 

Hevprut Hannan: Hateful Hannah 
was my name, 
But Helpful Hannah’s written plain. 
(CuPID scores. ) 

Sunny Sve: I’m always Sulky Sue to 
you, 
But now I feel like Sunny Sue. 
(Score for Curt.) 


And 


here. 








SmiLinG Sam: Scowling Sam is straight- 
way dead. 
Henceforth, I’m Smiling Sam in- 
stead. (CuPpip scores.) 
Rowpy Rupoireu: Rowdy Rudolph is 
no more. 
(With a bow) Respectful Rudolph 
takes the floor. (Cupp scores.) 
Carerut Carrie: Careless Carrie took 
the blame. 
Now Careful Carrie is my name. 
(CUPID scores.) 
FRIENDLY FrReEpDIE: 
fighting spirit ends. 
What I want most of all is friends. 
(Cuptp scores. ) 


From now my 


Po.ire Perer: Polite Peter will make 
folks smile. 
Picky Peter’s out of style. 
scores.) 


(Cupp 


Jouty Jupy: Jealous Judy is not for 
me. 
It’s Jolly Judy here you see. (Cupip 
scores.) 

Ciever Carvin: Always clumsy! But 
today 
Clever Calvin’s here to stay. (Cupip 
scores.) 

Teacuer: | think we've had a change 
of heart. 
Let’s try to make a brand new start. 


Lovey Lucy: I love it when we work 
together! (Cupip scores again.) 
Let’s make this heart the best one 
ever! (This time, as children work 
on the heart, they replace the old 
covering with beautiful paper arrange- 
ment.) 

SMILING Sam: I’d love to work a little 
while. 

I feel much better with a smile. 
(CUPID scores.) 
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Sunny Sue: I know, Sam, just the 
way you feel. 
A smiling face has eye-appeal. 
I’d love to help and do my share. 
(Score for Cupp) 
And see... the paper doesn’t tear! 
RespecrruL Rupo.pen: | wonder why 
I felt so rough, 
And tried so hard to be so tough. 
(CUPID scores.) 
FRIENDLY FrReppIr: 
little paper dart 
Took all the fight out of my heart. 
(CUPID scores.) 
Carerut Carrie: And I’ve not spilled 
a single thing. 
I feel so good, | want to sing. 
(CUPID scores.) 
With Helpful Hannah by my side, 
I’m really working in my stride. 
Hevprut Hannan: I love to help! 
never knew (Cuptp scores.) 
How helping hands bring friends to 
you. 
Joutty Jupy: My part is really very 
small, 
But | am glad to work at all. 
(CUPID scores.) 
I’m proud that I can have a part 
In making this big, lovely heart. 
Pourre Perer: It looks just great! 
It’s really fine! 
I'd love to get this valentine. (Score 
for Curt) 
Ciever Carvin: There’s one thing 
missing. Oh, how stupid! 
It needs a picture of a Cupid. 
Teacuer: Well, Calvin, that’s a clever 
plan. 
Let’s try to draw one, if we can. 
(Children go to tables to draw.) 
To show you how he ought to look, 
I have his picture in a_ book. 


Somehow that 





(TeacuEeR walks from child to child 

showing book. As children draw, 

Cupp speaks. ) 
Cupip: Well, Crosspatch, what have 

you to say? 

You must admit, I’ve won the day. 
Crosspatcu: Some trick you’ve used! 

It isn’t fair! 

But look out, Cupid, have a care! 

i’|] soon undo this work you’ve done. 

You cannot say the fight is won! 

(As Crosspatcu climbs down from 

stool, Cupip showers him with darts.) 
Cupip: Take that! And that! A lucky 

shot! 

I’ve aimed and hit you on the spot! 

We'll see if Crosspatch has a heart 

That can be pierced by Cupid’s dart. 
Crosspatcu (Reeling under shower of 

darts): Help! Help! Before it’s too 

late! 

I feel I’m losing all my hate. 
Cupip: I know you are. Now you'll 

behave, 

And evermore must be my slave. 
Crosspatcu (Kneeling before Curip): 

Just tell me what I am to do, 

And faithfully I'll follow you. 
Cup: First take that black patch off 

your eye, 

So all the good things you can spy. 

So you can see these children here, 

Just as they really do appear. 

You'll learn to love them right away, 

And you'll be glad you lost the fray! 
Crosspatcu: Dear me! Dear me! I 

think you’re right. 

These children are a real delight! 
Cupip: Of course they are! Now we 

proceed 

To other schools where children need 

A goodly dose of Cupid’s darts 

To open up their little hearts. 


Come on, Crosspatch, here we go. 
And you may bear my pouch and 
bow. (Hands Crosspatcu his bow 
and pouch of arrows) 
But first I'll leave my photograph 
Inscribed with my true autograph, 
That when I really disappear, 
They'll know that Cupid has been 
here. (Cuprp places a picture on the 
_ cardboard heart, and pretends to sign 
his name. Exit Crosspatcn and 
CupIp.) 
Teacner: Let’s pause and put our 
work aside. 
I know how very hard you’ve tried 
To draw a Cupid. None the less, 
I fear we’ve met with no success. 
LoveLy Lucy: Look, Teacher, look! 
A big surprise! 
I scarcely can believe my eyes! 
(CHILDREN and TEACHER crowd a- 
round heart with picture.) 
CieverR CaLvIN: It’s really Cupid, 
just the same, 
For, look, you see, he’s signed his 
name. 
Au: Yours sincerely, Dan Cupid! 
Boys: How did it get here? 
Gris: Where did it come from? 
Teacuer: I do not know, but one 
thing’s true, 
He left his picture just for you. 
We'll keep it to remind us of 
The little winged god of love 
Who taught these little folks of mine 
To make a living valentine. (Cur- 
tains close as TeacneR and children 
dance around the heart singing the 
following verses to the tune of “Reuben 
and Rachel’’ :) 
Au: Cupid, Cupid, I’ve been thinking 
What a good world this would be 
If we’d say to one another, 














“I love you as you love me.” 


Cupid, Cupid, I’ve been thinking 
How to build a world so fine 

If we’d send our friends and neigh- 
bors 

Every day a valentine! 


THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 

CRrossPATCH AND CupPIp 
Characters: 7 male; 6 female. 
Playing Time: 15 minutes. 


Costumes: Modern, everyday dress for Teacher 
and children. Crosspatch wears black 
shorts and shirt, black patch over one eye, 
and black pirate hat. Cupid wears white 
shorts and shirt, small golden wings, and 
a golden quiver slung on his back con- 
taining red paper darts. 


Properties: Scoreboard, black crayon, for 
Crosspatch; scoreboard, quiver filled with 
red paper darts, red crayon, picture of 
Cupid, for Cupid; bell, large heart-shaped 
wire frame, book, for Teacher; red paper, 
crayons, drawing paper, paste, for children. 


Setting: A classroom. Two long tables are 
placed at stage right and left respectively, 
the foot of each table facing the audience. 
Five chairs are placed at the outer side of 
each table. The Teacher’s desk stands ut 
center stage. Two stools and scoreboards 
mounted on easels stand upstage right and 
left. There is one exit 


Lighting: No special effects 


—NOW AVAILABLE 


CATALOG 


of Plays Previously Published 
and Stili in Active Demand. 


Here is a selected list of more than 450 
plays from past issues of PLAYS, The 
Drama Magazine for Young People. 


The play descriptions, each of which 
contains a plot summary, setting, and 
number of characters, are grouped un- 
der the following popular headings: 


Book Week Melodramas 
Career Plays Memorial Day 
Christmas Mother's Day 
Columbua Day Mysteries 
Comedies Patriotic and Historical 
r Plays for All-Boy Casts 
Fairy Tales, Folk Plays for All-Girl Caste 
Tales, Legends Radio Plays 
Foreign Lands Thankagiving 
Graduation and Promotion United Nations 
Halloween Valentine's Day 


Health and Safety Washington's Birthday 
Lincoln's Birthday 


This catalog will be a convenient guide 
for subscribers who may wish to refer 
to material previously published in the 
magazine. Send for your free copy of 
this 40-page catalog today. 


PLAYS, Inc., Publishers 
8 ARLINGTON ST., BOSTON 16, MASS. 
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Abe Lincoln Goes to School 


by Alice Very 


Characters 

Mrs. Nancy Lincoun, Lincoln’s 
mother 

SARAH LINCOLN, Lincoln’s sister 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN 

Tomas Lincoin, Lincoln’s father 

Dennis Hanks, Lincoln’s cousin 

Wuty, Lincoln’s schoolmate 

Aunt Betsy 

Aunt Potty { 

UncLte Morpecat, fiddler and square 
dance caller 

OTHER CHILDREN and NEIGHBORS 

ScENE | 

Time: About 1815. 

Serrine: The Lincoln cabin on Knob 
Creek, Kentucky. 

At Rise: Nancy LiIncoun is busy at 
fireplace, stirring kettle and poking 
fire, as she sings. 

Nancy (Singing): I am a poor way- 

faring stranger 

A-traveling through this world of 
woe, 

But there’s 
danger 

In that bright world to which I go.”’ 

(Enter Saran, with basket.) 

Saran: Mother, I’ve made the beds 
and swept the floors and tidied the 
room; may I go to school now? 

Nancy: Well, you are a right smart 
little housewife! I reckon I can 
spare you a while. Here, take your 
corndodgers. (Rakes cakes wrapped 
in corn husks out of ashes, brushes them 
off with turkey-wing duster, and places 
them in Saran’s basket. 


neighbors 


no sickness, toil, or 
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ABE (Entering with armful of wood, 
which he places in woodbor beside 
fire): Mother, may I go to school 
with Sairy today? I’ve done all 
my chores; I fed the chickens, 
swilled the hogs, split your fire- 
wood — 

Nancy: Oh, Abe, you’re not big enough 
to go to school yet! Four miles is 
a long walk for such a young fellow. 


Saran: And there are bears in the 
woods, you know. 
Ape: Who’s scared of bears? Maybe 


I’d better go to take care of you! 

Nancy: Here’s your father; ask him. 
(Enter Tom, with cradle scythe.) 

Ape: Father, may I go to school? 

Tom: What do you want to go to 
school for? Isn’t there work enough 
around here to do? 

Ase: I want to learn 
write. 

Tom: Why, what good will that do 
you? 

Ase: I want to find out about all the 
things that are in books. 

Tom: I want you to help with the 
corn husking today. You're getting 
big enough to pitch in and help with 
the farm work. 

Ase: If I’m big enough to work, I’m 
big enough to go to school — isn’t 
that so? 

Nancy: Maybe he’s right, Tom. 

Tom: Well, whatever you say, Nancy. 
But I had hoped to get that corn 
husked today. 

Ane: I’ll do it straight off, Father, soon 


to read and 








as I get home from school. (Puts on 
cap and starts out with SARAH.) 

Nancy: Wait a minute, Abe, you’d 
better take your vittles with you. 
(Gwes Ape corndodgers, which he 
stuffs in pockets as he goes out.) 

Tom: I declare, that boy will be a 
lawyer yet! (Curtain) 

*-_* * & 
SCENE 2 

Time: A little later. 

SerrinG: Same as Scene 1. 

Ar Rist: Nancy is churning butter, 
singing. 

Nancy: “I’m going home to see my 

mother, 
I’m going there no more to roam, 
I’m just a-going over Jordan, 
I’m just a-going over home.”’ (/nter 
DENNIS, with basket of biacl-berries 
which he places on table.) 

Dennis: Howdy, Nancy! 

Nancy: Oh, Dennis, it’s you! Sit 
down and have a drink of butter- 
milk. (Skims butter with paddle and 
places in shallow bowl, then dips out 
huttermilk in gourd and passes it to 
DENNIS. ) 

Dennis: Don’t mind if I do. 
ing buttermilk) Where's Abe? 

Nancy: Abe with 
Sairy this morning. They should be 
back soon. 


(Drink- 


went to school 

He promised his father 

he’d shuck corn. (Looking out win- 
dow) 

Dennis: That little codger in school! 
Why, those boys will tan the hide 
off him! 

Nancy: Think so, Dennis? Well, I 
reckon Abe can take care of himself. 

Dennis: Yes, he has grit, that young 

Anyway, I'll help Tom with 

the husking, so’s Abe will have time 


one. 


to play when he gets back. (Goes 
out. Nancy works butter with paddle. 
Enter Sanau, breathless. ) 

Saran: Oh, Mother, Abe got into a 
fight with the boys! 

Nancy: Land sakes! Where is he now? 
Saran: He’s coming. (Going to win- 
dow) Here he comes with Willy. 

Nancy: Are they still fighting? 

Saran: No, they’ve got their arms 

(Enter 
ABE and WILLY, removing caps.) 

Ase: Mother, this is Willy. 
friend. 

Witty: Howdy, ma’am. 

NANCY: 


around each other’s necks. 
He’s my 
You must be tuckered out, 


Here, have a drink of 
(Handing gourds to 


children. 
buttermilk. 
CHILDREN) Now, what was all the 
fighting about? 

Witty: Oh, we boys caught a mud 
turtle and brought it to school. We 
thought we’d have some fun with it. 
But Abe wouldn’t let us. 

Saran: Abe shouldn’t 
temper. 

Ase: But I couldn’t stand by and see 


have lost his 


them pester a poor dumb critter, 
could |? 

Witty: Well, he licked me in a fair 
fight, so now he’s the big buck at 
the salt lick. (/nter DENNIS.) 

Dennis: Here’s our scholar! Have you 
learned to read yet? 

Ape: Yes, and I can write, too. 

Dennis: Not really! 

Saran: Tell him what you learned. 

Ane: First I learned my A B C’s. 
Then I learned to write my name. 
It begins just the same as the A B C’s 

-A-B - 


Wity: Let’s see you write your name. 








ABE: I'll show you. (Looks around, 
takes wooden shovel and a charred 
slick from fireplace, and with many 
flourishes writes on shovel.) 

Witty (Looking over Ape’s shoulder, 
reads slowly): “Abraham Lincoln, 

his hand and pen. 
He will be good, but who knows 
when?” 

Ase: The pen isn’t much good. 

Dennis (Taking feather and penknife 
from pockets): Here, Abe, 1 brought 
you a turkey feather. 
making a quill pen) See 
good pen. 

ABE: Thanks, Dennis. 

Witty: But what’ll he do for ink? 

ABE: | have an idea. (7'0 Nancy, who 
has put butter into a wooden dish) 
Mother, may I use your bowl and 
paddle? (Ase puts some blackberries 
in bowl, squashes them with butter 
paddle, then dips quill in juice and 
wriles. ) 

Dennis (Looking over shoulder): That's 
better. 

Ape (Holding up shovel and looking at 
it): Abraham Lincoln! That stands 
for me. Doesn’t look a blame bit 
like me! 

Witty: | wouldn’t mind looking like 
you, Abe, if I could write handsome 
like that! 

Ape (Holding up shovel like a flag): 
“Abraham Lincoln is my name 
And with my pen I wrote the same. 
I wrote it with both haste and speed 
And left it here for you to read.” 


(Cuts point, 
there’s a 


CURTAIN 


SCENE 3 

Time: One evening, some weeks later. 

SettrinG: The same. 

Ar Rise: Ase is sitting tilted back in 
chair beside fire, reading a book by 
firelight. Tom, Nancy, Saran, and 
DENNIs go in and out quietly, placing 
benches against wall, pushing back 
lable, and clearing space in center. 

Ape (Reading to himself): “George 
Washington — the Father his 
Country” .. . | wonder if I could 
ever be President? Wouldn't that 
sound funny — President Lincoln 
Father Abraham — (Laughing) 

Tom (Placing stool in corner): There, 
Mordecai can sit on that while he 
fiddles. 

Dennis: Did Abe go to tell him about 
the party? 


of 


Nancy (Placing jug on table): He 
said he would. And Abe always 
does what he says he will. (To 


Saran, who starts to speak to Ape) 
No, don’t bother him now; let him 
read till they come. (A knock at 
the door is heard. Enter Wi.) 
Witty: Has the fun started yet? 
Saran (Finger to lips): Shh! 
Witty (Pointing at Aunt): What's he 


doing? 
Saran: Reading a book. 
Witty: Hey, Abe! 
Saran: Be quiet, Willy, he’s reading. 
Witty: How long’s he been sitting 


there like that? 

Saran: Ever since he got in from work 

Witiy: Don’t look natural for a fellow 
to read like that. What do you think, 
Dennis? 

Dennis: Does look peculiarsome. 
(CHILDREN stare at ABE.) 








Witty: See whether he takes notice 
of this. (Tickles Ane’s nose with 
turkey feather. Ape brushes it off 
and continues reading.) 

Nancy: Now, children! 
Abe! He’s busy. 

Witty: Busy! 
me. He’s loafing 

DENNIS: 


Don’t pester 
Doesn't look busy to 


Abe’s got a good head on 
him, but he’s no great shakes for 
work. 

Tom: No, but he can work when he’s 
a mind to. 
heard. 
PoLLy 


(A knock at the door is 
Enter AUNT Betsy and AuNT 


Bersy: Howdy, folks. Hope we're not 


late 
Potty: Where’s Mordecai? 
Bersy: Can’t start till he gets here. 
Tom: That's so —- where is Mordecai? 
(To Ane) Abe, you went after Uncle 
Mord, didn’t you? 

Ane (Laying aside book and shaking 
head): No, sir, I didn’t, but I 
Tom (Interrupting): What! You didn’t 
go? 
Nancy: Why, Abe, said 


you you 


would! 


Betsy: How can 
any fiddler? 
Po.iy: Nancy, that goes to show, you 
let the boy read too much. 
Sanan: Oh, dear, what'll we do? 
Dennis: Abe, we were counting on 
you! (A knock at the door is heard. 
Enter Monvecat, with fiddle.) 
Saran: Uncle Mord! 
know to come? 
Morpecar: I got your letter. (Lays 
fiddle on table, draws folded paper 
from pocket, and holds it up for all 
lo see.) Nice hand you write, Abe! 
Witty: He wrote Uncle Mord a letter! 
(All look admiringly at the letter.) 


we dance without 


How did you 


Po.iiy: | want to know! (DENNts pals 
Ase on back.) 
Morpecar: You 

that young one, Nancy. 

Nancy: Yes, I reckon I’m the proudest 
woman on Knob Creek. You know 
what I think? I think our Abe’s 
going to be a great man some day! 
Morpecal tunes up his fiddle and 
plays a reel, “The Arkansas Trav- 
ler” or some other suitable piece. All 


must be proud of 


join in square dance. ) 


THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 
Ase LIncoLN GOkS TO SCHOOL 


Characters: 5 male; 4 female; male and female 
extras as desired. 


Playing Time: 15 minutes. 


Aunt Betsy, Aunt Polly, 
women wear simple costumes 
with long skirts and shawls: Nancy wears 
an apron; other women may wear bonnets. 
Sarah's skirt is somewhat shorter; she wears 
a shawl. Thomas, Dennis, and other men 
wear simple, rough clothing: blue jeans or 
corduroys and shirts with rolled up sleeves 
or jackets. Abe and Willy may also wear 
blue jeans; they carry coonskin caps. 
Uncle Mordecai wears bright shirt and red 
kerchief around neck 


Costumes: Nancy, 
and other 


Properties: Kettle, poker, corndodgers, turkey- 


wing duster, butter churn, butter, pail 
of buttermilk (all food may be imaginary), 
shallow bowl, gourd, paddle, wooden dish, 
jug, for Nancy; basket, for Sarah; armful of 
wood, book, cap, shovel, piece of charcoal, 
for Abe; basket of blackberries, quill pen, 
penknife, for Dennis; cap, turkey feather, 
for Willy; cradle scythe, for Tom; fiddle and 
letter, for Uncle Mordecai. 

Setting: The Lincoln cabin on Knob Creek, 
Kentucky. Upstage center is a fireplace 
with a kettle on the fire, and a poker, chair, 
and wood box beside it. Downstage left 
is a table. Two or three benches are placed 
around the stage. There is an exit at right. 

Lighting: No special effects 








Washington's Leading Lady 


by Helen Louise Miller 


Characters 

LAURIE | 

BARRY 

DwiGut | 

AMELIA 

Mary | 

Mirza 

Miss MIFPLin, the teacher 

Mary Batt WASHINGTON 

WASHINGTON, as a boy 

Mary Pui.uipse 

see f Mary’s friends 

Martua Custis WASHINGTON, as a 
young woman 

WASHINGTON, as 4 young man 

Bersy Ross 

WASHINGTON, as a general 

NELLY Custis 

MartTHa WASHINGTON, as a grand- 
mother 

WASHINGTON, as a grandfather 

AMERICA 

BeroreE Rise: At one side of the stage, 
before the curtain, stands a table with 
six chairs grouped around it, repre- 
senting a classroom. (The tableaux 
are enacted center stage as the curtain 
opens and closes.) The playwriting 
committee is grouped around table. 

Laurie: The meeting will please come 
to order. We will now have the 
reading of the minutes by the secre- 
tary. 

Ame.ia: How can we have any min- 
utes when this is our first meeting? 

Laurie: All right, Miss Smarty. You 


the playwriting committee 
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can be the secretary from now on, 
and write all the minutes. Be sure 
you don’t leave anything out. 
AMELIA: When write 
you only write down the most im- 


you minutes, 
portant things that happen. 

Laurie: Everything that happens at 
our meetings will be important, be- 
cause writing a play for George 
Washington’s Birthday is a very im- 
portant job. 

Barry: I think the first thing we 
should do is to decide who will be 
George Washington. 

Mary: You're not supposed to pick 
the characters till you write the 
play, silly. 

Barry: But everybody knows there 
has to be a George Washington in 
a George Washington play, so why 
not pick him now and get that 
settled? 

Dwicut: I think that’s a good idea, 
Barry. Maybe we should pick all 
the characters before we write the 
play. Then we’d know whether to 
write hard or easy parts for them. 
I heard Joe Smith say he’d like to 
be Lafayette. 

Laurie: Charlie Naylor would make a 
good Lord Fairfax. Besides, his 
father knows a lot about surveying. 
He might help us write some of the 
speeches. 

Barry: We ought to have someone 
play the part of Washington’s 
brother, Lawrence, because he was 








very linportant in Washington’s life. 
Dwicut: Phil Saunders is the biggest 
Maybe he should 
be George Washington. 


boy in the room. 


Barry: Don’t forget we'll need another 
big boy to play Lord Cornwallis 
And 


can get a sword. 


we must have someone who 

We'll need a sword 
for the surrender scene. 

Launie: And we'll need a whole lot 
of boys for the men who signed the 
Declaration of Independence. 

AMELIA (Rising Just a minute! 

Aren’t you forgetting the most im- 

portant thing of all? 


Boys: What’s that? 


AmeLIA: Who's going to be the leading 
lady? 

Boys: The what? 

AmeLia: The leading lady. Every 


play has to have a leading lady. 

Mirai: To hear you talk, you’d think 
we were having an all-boy play for 
Washington’s birthday 

Dwicur: Well, you can’t very well 
have girls playing Benjamin Frank- 
lin, John Adams, Thomas Jefferson, 
and Patrick Henry, can you? 

Mary: Of course not, but there are 

plenty of important girl parts to be 

filled. Amelia is right. Every play 
has to have a leading lady. 

Laurie: Why? 

lirzi: Beea 
that’s why 


Mary: Besides, 


girls in our class are going 


ise it's more interesting, 


what do vou think the 
lo Say 


we’? e 


p! 


when they find out vritten a 


(;eorge Washington avy without 


any parts for them? 


AAURIE: This doesn’t sound verv much 
like a business meeting 
the 


| hereby 


call meeting to order Krom 


now on, everything must be done 
in a businesslike way. 

Amewia: Very well, Mr. Chairman. I 
move that we decide on a leading 
lady for our play right now. 

Many: I second the motion. 

Laure: It 


seconded that we decide on a lead- 


has been moved and 
ing lady for our 
All those in favor 
aye. 


Gris (Loudly 


play right now. 
signify by saying 


: Aye. 
LAURIE: Opposed? 
Loudly): No! 
LAURIE 


30Y8 
I don’t see how we can settle 
this by a vote. [t will always turn 
out to he a tie. 
Dwichtr: We could ask 


call 


the class to 


decide or on Miss Mifflin to 
settle it. 

Laurie: If we’re the committee, we're 
supposed to settle everything our- 
selve 


s. That’s why we were selected. 
Mirzi: Why don’t you listen to a few 

of our suggestions for leading lady? 
Mary: Maybe you'd approve after all 


Amecia: It won't hurt to listen, will 
it? Then, maybe we can vote again. 

Dwicnt: Okay, I’m willing to listen, 
if the rest of you are 

BarRkY: So am I But | still don’t 
think you need a leading lady for a 
(;eorge Washington play 

We'll listen. 
What’s your first suggestion? 

\mecia: Well 


read the life of George Washington 


Laurie: Go ahead, giris 


everyone who has eve! 


knows that his real leading lady was 
his mother, Mary Ball Washington 
From the time his father died until 
after his victories in the Revolution, 
he loved and honored her. As long 


as his mother lived, he tned to re- 











spect her wishes, and do her bidding. 
(Curtain opens. ) 
At Ruse: Mary Batt WASHINGTON is 
letter. 
GEORGE 18s standing beside her. 
GrorRGE: You sent for me, Mother? 
Vary Batt Wasninctron: Aye, there 


sealed, reading a Young 


is a serious problem we must discuss. 
GeorGceE: | hope I have done naught 
to displease you, Mother. 
Mary Batt Wasuincton: Nay, ‘tis 
quite another matter. I have here 
a letter from my brother in London. 
GeHoRGE: From Uncle Joseph? 
Mary Batt WasHINGToN: As 
know, your Uncle Joseph is a very 


you 


He has great 
knowledge of the world. 


wise man, a lawyer. 


GeorGE: Perhaps when | go to sea, 
I might stop at 
him. 

Mary Bau 
that matter I wish to speak. 


London and visit 


WASHINGTON: It is of 

Your 
Uncle Joseph does not think it wise 
for you to become a sailor. 

CGeorGE: But 
it is a fine life, Mother. 

Mary Batt Wasuineton: Your Uncle 


srother Lawrence says 


Joseph is older and wiser. He says 
‘twere better you should become a 
tinker than to sail on a ship 

(eoRGE: But many of our family have 
been sailors, Mother 

Mary Batt Wasuinoron: The life is 

You know I 

Your 


Unele Joseph and I both want you 


not for you, my son. 
wish only the best for you 
to become a gentleman and carry 
on the affairs of our family. 
Georce: But, Mother, 


set on it. 


mv heart is 


Mary Batt Wasninctron: Would you 





break my heart to follow the desires 
of your own? 
GeorGE: You know | 
against your wishes, Mother 
Mary Batt Wasnineron: Then it is 
my wish 


would not Zo 


Virginia! 
Stav with your brother Lawrence for 


you remain in 
a time, if you wish, but learn the 
arts of living the life of a Virginia 
gentleman, and the skills necessary 
to running a plantation 

GrorGe: It is a great disappointment 
to me, Mother, but if this is your 
wish, it shall be mine. 

Mary Batt Wasuineron: This is my 
wish, my son. (Curtain closes.) 


Barry: | can see what you mean 
about Washington’s mother being a 
leading lady in his life. If he had 
gone to sea, our history might have 
been different 

Mary: I think a leading lady should 
be young and beautiful like the 
movie stars 

Dwicutr: Did Washington know any 
girls like that? 

Many: He certainly did. Lots of them 

LAURIE: You mean he had dates with 
them? 

Mary: They didn’t call it 


dates”’ 


“having 

in those days, Laurie. They 

called it “paying court” to a lady 
One of the prettiest girls he knew 
was Mary Phillipse from New York. 
I think she would make a beautiful 
leading lady. 

Ar Rise: Mary 
on a new dress to show her 
SALLY and Berry. 

Mary Puitiurpse (With a trirl of her 
skirts): Do think the 


full enough? 


(‘urlain opens. 
P , 
HILLIPSE 18 trying 


friends, 


you skirt 1s 

















Sau_y: It’s beautiful! The prettiest 

dress I ever saw 
jerry: That young Colonel Washing- 
ton will be dazzled! 

SaL_y: The Colonel is such a hand- 
some man, and so very tall. I wish 
he would take me to a party. 

Many Puiturpse: Maybe he will, if I 
ask him 

terry: He has eyes for no one else in 
New York but you. 

SaLLy: Are you going to the ball with 
him this evening, Mary? 

Mary Puiuiurpse: Nay, the Colonel is 
in Boston Town. 

Berry: When he he'll be 
taking you to all the parties. 

Mary Puintuirse: Nay, I think not, 
Betty. 

Berry: Surely you would not refuse 
him? 

Mary Puivurpse: But you forget, I 
know dozens of other young men. 

Berry: But none like Colonel Wash- 
ington. 

Mary Putiurpse: One even nicer than 
Colonel Washington. 


returns, 


Satty: You mean you like someone 
better than the 
soldier from Virginia? 
Mary Pui.urpse: Aye, and he is also 


else handsome 


a Colonel. Colonel Morris is his 
hame. 

Berry: Poor Colonel Washington! 

Sauiy: He will be disappointed. 

Mary Patuurpse: Perhaps. But only 
for a time. One day, when I am 
Colonel Morris’s Lady, we might 
even go and visit him. (Curtain 
closes. ) 

Barry: She won’t do at all for a lead- 
ing lady, even if we decide to have 
one. In all the movies I’ve ever seen, 


the leading lady marries the hero. 
This Mary Phillipse married some- 
one else. 

Mrrzi: Then we should choose Martha 
Custis because she really did marry 
George Washington, and they lived 
happily ever after, just the way they 
do in story books. 

Laurie: How could they live happily 
ever after, when Washington was 
always away at the wars or tending 
to affairs of state? 

Mirza: That was sad for both of them. 
But I think Martha Custis should 
be the leading lady. When she and 
Washington were first married, they 
had a beautiful time together. One 
of the things that pleased her most 
was when her husband would order 
presents from London for her and 
his two step-children, Jack and 
Patsy. (Curtain opens.) 

Ar Ruse: Greorck WASHINGTON is 
seated at a small table, with quill and 
paper, making out a list. Marrna 
is looking over his shoulder. 

GrorGeE (Leaning back, after writing the 
last item): There! ’Tis finished. I 
hope I have remembered everything. 

Marrua: There are so few things 
you've ordered for yourself, George. 
Most of the goods are for me and 
the children. 

Georce: That is as it should be, 
Martha. ‘Women and children 
first,’’ they always say. Besides, I 
have taken care to order myself two 
new beaver hats, a light summer 
suit, and a new sword belt. 

Martua: I scarcely see how I can 
wait six months for the arrival of 
my new salmon-colored silk with 
real Brussels lace! 








Georce: We had best not tell the 
children about their presents until 
they arrive. They will tire of wait- 
ing. 

Marrua: You are so generous, George! 
Ten shillings’ worth of toys for each 
child! You could not be kinder if 
you were their real father. 

GeorGce: I hope they will always 
think of me as their real father, 
Martha. How do you think Patsy 
will like the six little books I 
ordered for her? 

Martua: She will love them. But I 
should like to see her face when she 
sees this “fashionably dressed baby” 
you have ordered. That will please 
her most. 

GEORGE: Every little girl loves a dolly, 
Martha, and our Patsy shall have 
the prettiest poppet in London town. 
(Curtain closes.) 

Mirzi: I think you will agree with me 
that Martha Washington should be 
our leading lady. 

Laurie: Martha is a very good sug- 
gestion, but if you’re determined to 
have a leading lady, I think it 
should be someone more important 
in history. 

Mirzi: Who could be more important 
than Martha Washington? 

Laurie: Well, like Betsy 
toss, for example. (Curtain opens.) 

At Rise: Betsy 

hasket, a 


someone 


208s is seated heside 


her sewing flag draped 


across her lap. WASHINGTON stands 
beside her. 

WasHINGTON: "Tis a beautiful piece of 
work, Mistress Ross. The colors are 
extremely well chosen. 

Betsy Ross (/olding up a piece of red): 
This red I chose with special care. 


It stands for bravery, 

The courage that our country needs 

To keep it ever free. 

(Holds up white strip) 

The white I chose for purity, 

For love, and faith, and trust, 

That men may live in honor, 

And do the things they must. 

(Holds up blue strip) 

This hue I chose for loyalty 

To all that’s good and true. 

The stars came straight from heaven, 

Sir, 

Upon this field of blue. 

(Curtain closes as WASHINGTON and 

Betsy Ross display the flag.) 
Barry: Make our Secretary 

writes down the name of Betsy Ross 


sure 


as a possible leading lady. 
LAURIE: Are 
gestions? 
Dwicurt: In all the plays | ever saw 
there 
scene, 


there any more sug- 


was at least one wedding 


Amevia: We have already had the 


name of Martha Washington. 
Mary: If you want a young and lovely 
bride, I can suggest the name of 
Nelly Custis, the daughter of Wash- 
ington’s stepson, Jack Custis. On 
Washington’s birthday, 
married Lawrence Lewis at Mount 
Vernon Washington himself 
(Cur- 


last she 

and 
gave the happy bride away. 
lain opens. ) 

At Rise: Ne vty Custis, in her wedding 
dress, 18 talking to her grandmother, 
Martrua WASHINGTON, 

Marna: “Happy is the bride the sun 

And this is a 
beautiful bright day for February. 

Newiy: I'd today, dear 
Grandmother, if there were a bliz- 


shines on,” my dear. 


be happy 








ard! ‘Tell me, do you think ou 


(jeneral will wear his handsome new 
uniform? 
Martrua: I don’t 


The 


know, child. 


(;seneral has not told me what he 
intends to wear. 

Netty: He will look so fine in the 
splendid new headgear with the 


three white plumes 

Manrua: Aye, he is still a handsome 
man. 

Neuiiy: And just as dear and good as 


he is handsome. The only cloud 


in my happiness is to think of 


leaving him and you 


Manrrua: Nonsense, child. Every girl 


grows up and moves away to a 
home of her own 

Neviy: But ever since | was a little 
girl, Mount Vernon has been my 


home, and you and Grandpapa have 
been as parents to me 

Manrua: Hush, child 
General now! 


NELLY: And see 


Here comes the 


what he is wearing! 


"Tis his old buff and blue of the 
Revolution! 

WasHINGTON (Carrying three white 
plumes in one hand and an old hat 
vith a black cockade in the other): 


Happy wedding day, Nelly! I have 


a present for you! 


Neviy: But you have already given 
me a wonderful present, Sir 
twenty-five hundred acres of the 


Mount 


new home On 


Vernon estate to build ow 


Hand- 


These will look 


WASHINGTON : This ts different 
ing her the plumes 
better on you than they do on me. 
Wear with 


ball gown. 


them your new white 


Newiy: Thank you, Grandpapa. They 


Sb 


are from your new uniform, aren’t 
they? 

WASHINGTON: They are! I find them 
entirely too fancy for my taste! 

Marrua: So you decided to wear your 
old uniform after all. 

WasHINGTon (70 Newiy): I hope you 
are not disappointed, child. 

| feel this 


uniform which has stood me in such 


Some- 


how more at home in 
good service. 

Newiy: Disappointed? Indeed not! I 
feel truly honored, sir, that you 
should wear the most noble uniform 
in the whole nation at my wedding. 

Taking his arm) Truly, I am the 
happiest and proudest bride in the 

United States of America. (Curtain 

close 5.) 

(Enters. 


before curtain): And how is my play- 


Miss MIrFiin Joins group 
writing committee coming along? 
LAURIE: Not We have a 

problem. 


too well. 

Miss Mirruin: I am not surprised. 
What is it? 

Barny: Oh, the girls have decided we 
must have a leading lady. 

Miss Mirruin: Any suggestions? 

Dwicur: Lots of them. Too many, 
in fact 

Miss Mirruix: Who are they? 

Ameuia: Mary Ball Washington, 
Washington’s mother. 

Mary: The beautiful Mary Phillipse. 

Mirai: Martha Custis, his devoted 
wile 

LauRIE: Mistress Betsy Ross. 

Ameuia: And Nelly Custis, Washing- 
ton’s beloved granddaughter. 

Miss Mirruin: They are all excellent 

But I think you've 

forgotten the most important one. 


nominations. 





Mary: You mean Washington’s sister, 
Betty? 

Miss Mirruin: Washington loved his 
sister very much, but | 
thinking of her as his leading lady. 

ALL: Who could it be? 

Miss Mirruin: I am thinking of the 
one for whom George Washington 

The one for 


Was not 


made every sacrifice. 
whom he left his home, risked his 
life, and served with all his heart. 

Au: Who is she? 

Miss Mirr.in: Let her speak for her- 
self. (Curtain opens.) 

AT 


She wears a long white robe; 


tise: A girl is posed on a pedestal. 
on hu r 
head is a laurel wreath and a flag is 
drape d across her shoulders and chest. 
She carries an arm bouquet of red 
All the 
WASHINGTON kneel at her feet as she 


roses. boys who played 
speaks. 
America: I am the one Washington 


loved most. 


For me the young boy faced hard- 
ship and danger. 
For me the young man took 


sword. 


up the 


For me the young husband left his 
home and family. 
For me the General fought and 
praved. 

To me George Washington gave the 
strength of his hands, the power of 
his mind and the love in his heart. 

I am America. 

LAURIE (Rising and striking the gavel): 

We have decided. 


America 


(America and only 


can be George Washing- 
ton’s leading lady. 

ALL (Sing, as curtain closes): 
“America, America, God shed his 
grace on thee, 

And crown thy good with brother- 

hood 


From sea to shining sea.”’ 


THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


Wasnrnotron’s Leapine Lapy 


Characters: 7 male; 13 female 


Playing Time: 15 minutes. 


Costumes: Modern, everyday dress for play- 
writing committee and Miss Mifflin 
America wears a long white robe with a 
flay drayx d across her shoulders and chest 
She laurel wreath her head 
and carries an arm bouquet of red roses 
The historical characters are dressed in 
propriate clothing of the period. 


WeATR ik on 


' 
a j))- 
' 


Properties: Gavel; letter: quill and paper 
small table; sewing basket; American flag 
three white plumes; black cockade; bouquet 
of red roses; one or two chairs; pedestal 

Setting: At one side of the stage, before the 
curtain, stands a table with six chairs 
grouped around it, representing a class- 
room. The tableaux are enacted 
stage as the curtain opens and closes 


Lighting: No special effects. 


enter 
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Recently Published 


Prize Plays for Teen-Agers 


by Heten Lovurse MILuer 


A group of one-act comedies, holiday plays and 
everyday plays for young people by a popular 
playwright and teacher who understands how 
teen-agers act and talk. Sparkling dialogue and 
entertaining true-life situations 


Junior High and Older 504 pages: $5.00 


Melodramas and Farces 


for Young Actors 
by Ear J. Dias 
A dozen old-fashioned melodramas and rib 
tickling modern farces, complete 
villains, valiant 


Kasy to produce 


with vicious 


heroes, and virtuous heromes 


High and Olde 263 pages; $4.00 


Junio ra 


Radio Plays of Famous Stories 


by Lewy OLFson 


A collection of royalty-free radio dramatizations 
of 15 classics, such as Silas Marner, Jane Eyre 
The House of the Seven Gables, Damd Copperfield 
Tom Cyrano de Bergerac, Captaina 
Courageous, The Importance of Being Earnest, etc 


Sawyer 


i 


Junior High and Older 250 pages: $3.75 


by Joun Murray 
Everyone loves a mystery and these 16 one-act 
dramas will prove exciting for both actors and 
audiences There are ghosts, murders, inter- 
national intrigues, jewel thefts. missing wills, and 
other epine-tingling situations In this assortment 
of thriliers 


Junior High and Older 372 pages; $4.00 


Patriotic Plays and Programs * 


by AILEEN FisHer and O.ive RABE 


4 collection of one-act plays, skits, poems, reci- 
tations, and songs on patriotic themes. Ideal for 
celebrating national holidays and «pecial occa- 
sions or for performance any time during the year. 


Lower Grades through Junior High. 418 pgs.: $4.00 





Book Collections of 
Royalty-Free Plays for Young People 


STANDARD CLOTHBOUND EDITIONS 





Mystery Plays for Young People” 





Previously published and -——— 
still popular! 


Junior Piays ror Aut Occasions *¥ 
by Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen. Lower and 
Middle Gr. 576 pages; $5.00 
Piays ror Livinc anp LEARNING® 
by Helen Louise Miller. Lower and Middle Gr. 
312 pages; $3.50 
Bive-Rippon Piays ror GIRis ¥ 
ed. by Sylvia E. Kamerman. Lower Gr. through 
High School. 359 pages; $4.00 
Unrrep Nations Plays anp PRoGRAMB** 
by Aileen Fisher and Olive Rabe Lower Grades 
through High School 285 pages: $3.50 
Suorr Piays ror Aut-Boy Casrs** 
by Vernon Howard Middle Grades and Junior 
High 186 pages; $3.00 
Heavru anp Sarery PLays AND 
PRoGRAMs** 
by Aileen Fisher. Lower and Middle Grades 
267 pages; $3.50 
One-Acr PLays ror Auu-Giri Casts *¥ 
by Marjorie Paradis. Jr. and Sr. High 
193 pages: $3.00 
Twenty-Five Piays ror Hoiipays**¥ 
by Mildred Hark and Noel MeQueen. Jr. and 
Sr. High 439 pages; $4.00 
Houipay Procrams ror Boys anp GirRLs*¥ 
by Aileen Fisher. Lower and Middle Grades. 
374 pages; $3.50 
LirrLe Pays ror Lirrte PLayers*¥ 
ed by Sylvia E Lower Grades. 
335 pages: $3.50 
Houimpay Piays ror Teen-Acers** 
by Helen Louise Miller. Jr. and Sr. High. 
355 pages; $4.00 
MoprerRN Comepies FoR YOUNG PLAYERS** 
by Mildred Hark and Noel MeQueen Jr. and 
Sr. High 373 pages: $4 00 
Piays ror GREAT Occasions*® 
by Graham DuBois Jr. and Sr. [igh. 
371 pages; $3.50 
Curistmas PLays ror Youna Acrors** 
ed. by A. 8. Burack Lower Grades through High 
School 308 pages; $3.50 
Rapio PLays ror Youna Peorie*¥ 
by Walter Hackett. Jr. and Sr. High 
277 pages: $3.75 


Kamerman 


100 Plays ror CHiLpREeNn** 
ed. by A. 5 Burack. Lower and Middle Grades 
SS5 pages; $5.00 
On SraGe ror TEEN-AGERS** 
by Helen Louise Miller. Jr. and Sr. High 
432 pages: $4.00 
Career Piays ror YounG Prorte** 
by Samuel 8. Richmond. Jr. and Sr. High. 
$41 pages: $3.50 
SpeciaL PLays ror Speciat Days** 
by Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen. 
Grades through Jr. High. 


Middle 
307 pages; $3.75 








* Listed in the Booklist of the A.L.A 
w Wilson Standard Catalog Cards Available. 


\ PLAYS, INC., Publishers, 8 Arlington St., Boston 16, Mass. é 
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Radio Play 





The Bishop’s Candlesticks 


from Les Miserables 


by Victor Hugo 


Adapted by Lewy Olfson 


Characters 
JUDGE 
Vicror Huco 
INNKEEPER 
JEAN VALJEAN 
Man 
Four Gossips 
Lapy 
Mme. MAGLorre 
Tue Bisuop 
GENDARME 

Sounp: Gavel rapped three times on 
wood. 

JupGe (Jn sonorous tones): Jean Val- 
jean, for the attempted theft of a 
loaf of bread, you are sentenced to 
five years at hard labor. 

Sounpb: Gavel rapped thrice. 

JupGE: Jean Valjean, for escaping from 
the galleys after four years of serv- 
ing your sentence, your time is here- 
by extended an additional three 
years. 

Sounp: Gavel rapped thrice. 

JupGce: Jean Valjean, for attempting to 
escape during your sixth year of im- 
prisonment, and for resisting cap- 
ture, your sentence is extended five 
years — two with the double chain. 

SOUND: Gavel rapped thrice. 

Jupce: Jean Valjean, for escaping from 
prison during your tenth year of 
bondage, you are sentenced to an 
additional three years. 


SY 


SOUND: Gavel rapped thrice. 

Jupce: Jean Valjean, for attempted 
escape and four hours of freedom, 
your time shall be extended three 
years. 

SounD: Gavel rapped thrice. 

JupGe: Jean Valjean, you have served 
your sentence. (Beat) You are free. 

Music: Dramatic theme, in and under. 

Hugo: Taken in 1796 for having 
broken a pane of glass and stolen a 
loaf of bread, Jean Valjean served 
nineteen years in prison, and was 
released in October, 1815. He had 
entered the galleys sobbing and 
shuddering. He went out hardened 
and bitter. He entered in despair. 
He went out sullen. (Jn a changed 
tone) Of all the stories ever written 
about criminals and crimes, one of 
the most often read and longest re- 
membered is the story of Jean Val- 
jean. He is certainly the most 
famous of all fictional convicts, and 
though his story is a long one, and 
was written almost a century ago, 
it will continue to hold interest and 
importance so long as there shall 
exist, by reason of law and custom, 
a social condemnation which arti- 
ficially creates hells on earth by the 
degradation of man by poverty and 
the ruin of woman by starvation. I 
should now like to relate just one of 








the incidents that happened to Jean 
Valjean upon his leaving prison 


the episode in his life that first 
showed him that all men are not 
cruel that even for a miserable 


convict, there could yet be hope. ] 
know this 


and his story, for my name is Vic- 


quite a bit about man 


tor Hugo. I created Jean Valjean, 
Miserables, the book 

which tells his tale. 
Mustie: /n and under. 
[nn-kitchen 
laught r, chatt ring, ele. 


j 
Yes? 


and | wrote Les 


SOUND: dishe &, 


TLOUSOR: 

INNKEEPER What will monsieur 
have? 

VALJEAN (A deep, sullen voice): Some- 
thing to eat, and lodging. 

InNKeEEPER: Ah, nothing more easy 

for pay, of course. 

VALJEAN: I have money 

INNKEEPER: Then I am at your service. 
Take off your cap, make yourself 
comfortable... oh! (A bit afraid) 
Qn second thought, monsieur, | 
realize I cannot receive you. 

VaLseEaAN: Why? afraid | 
shall not pay you, or do you want me 
to pay in advance? 
tell you. 

INNKEEPER: It is not that. 

VALJEAN: What then? 

INNKEEPER: |. . . I have no room. 

VALJEAN: Well, put me in the stable. 

INNKEEPER: I cannot. 

VALJEAN: Why not? 

INNKEEPER: Because the horses take 
all the room. 


Are you 


I have money, I 


VaLJeEAN: Well, a corner in the garret; 
a truss of straw. We will see about 
it after dinner. 

INNKEEPER: | 
dinner. 


cannot give you any 


VauseaAN: Bah! | am dying with 
hunger! I have walked since sun- 
rise I have travelled twelve 


leagues! I will pay, and I want some- 
thing to eat, 

INNKEEPEK: I have nothing. 

VALJEAN (Laughing): Nothing! What 
is all that? 

INNKEEPER: All that is engaged. 

VALJEAN: By whom? 


INNKEEPER: By those persons — the 
wagoners. 

VaLJeEAN: But there are only twelve 
of them. Here is enough for twenty! 

INNKEEPER: They have engaged it, 

and paid for it in advance. 

Calmly): I 

[ am hungry, and I shall stay. 


INNKEEPEK 


VALJEAN am at an inn 
Now 
Shall 
I tell you your name? Your name is 
Now shall I tell you 
No, no need of that. 


It is my custom to be polite to all. 
! 


Firmly): Go away! 
let us have no more joking. 


Jean Valjean. 


who you are? 


(10 
Music: | nhappy theme, in and under. 
Sounp: Knock on door. 

Man (Off mike): Who is it? 
VaLseaAN: One who wants supper and 

a bed, 

Man (Off mike): All right. 
can sup and sleep 

Sounb: Door. 

Man: Oh, it’s you, is it? Clear out of 
here! 

VALJEAN (Softly): Ah, do you know, 
then? 

Man: Yes. 

VALJEAN: They sent me away from 


Here you 


the other inn. 
Man: And we turn you away from this. 
VaALJEAN: Where would vou have me 
go? 











Man: Somewhere else. 

VALJEAN: For pity’s sake, a glass of 
water! 

Man: A gun shot! Now go! 

Music: In and under. 

ist Gossip (In a stage whisper): Have 
you heard the news? 

2nD Gossip: What news? 

Ist Gossip: There’s a convict passing 
through the town! Better lock all 
your doors and windows tonight! 

2np Gossip: A convict! Is he danger- 
ous? 

Ist Gossip: He’s been in 
hasn’t he? 

Music: [n and under. 


prison, 


3xp Gossip: His name is Jean Valjean. 
I saw him at the inn, when they 
chased him away. Oh, he’s a mean- 
looking one. 

47H Gossip: What did he do? His 
yellow passport says he was in the 
galleys for nineteen years! Mmm, 
must have thief! 

3rd Gossip: Wel) it’s my opinion, 
from the look of him, that he’s a 
murderer at least! 

47H Gossip: I wouldn’t doubt it | 
wouldn’t doubt it at all! 

Music: Jn and under. 

Lapy (Fading on): What are 
doing there, my good friend? 


been a 


you 


VALJEAN: You see, good woman, I am 
going to sleep. 

Lapy: Upon the stone bench? 
here in the cold, in the dark, in the 
damp? 

VALJEAN: For nineteen years I have 

Tonight I 


Out 


had a wooden mattress. 
have a stone one! 
Lapy: You — you have been a soldier? 
VALJEAN (Beat): Yes, my good woman, 
a soldier. 
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Lapy: Why don’t you go to an inn? 

VALJEAN: Because I have no money. 

Lapy: Alas! 
my purse. 

VALJEAN: Give them to me. 

Lapy: You cannot find lodging for so 


I have only four sous in 


little at an inn. But have you tried? 
You 


They 


You cannot pass the night so. 
must be cold and hungry. 
should give you lodging for charity. 
VALJEAN: | knocked at 
door. 
Lapy: Well, what then? 
VALJEAN: Everybody has driven me 
away. 
Lapy: Do you see 


have every 


that house over 

there, on the other side of the square 
the little the 

bishop’s palace? 

VALJEAN: Yes. 

Lapy: You 
at every door? 

VALJEAN: Yes. 

Lapy: Have you knocked at that one 
there? 

VALJEAN: No. 

LADY ( Wisely): Ah, my good friend. 
Knock there. 

Music: Hymn tune, in and under. 

SOUND: 


low one beside 


say you have knocked 


Clock chiming eight. 

Mae. MaGuorre (Good-natured but gos- 
sipy): Eight o'clock already! My, 
my, it gets dark so early these days. 
You know, Monseigneur, we really 
ought to get some bolts and other 
proper fastenings for the door. 

Tne Brsnop: A latch is quite sufficient, 
Madame Magloire. A bishop’s door 
should be ever ready to open. 

Mme. Macuorre: But, Monseigneur, 

should hear the talk the 
village. 

Tue Bisnop: Oh? 


you in 


What is that? 














Mae. MaGuiore: They say there’s an 
ill-favoured runaway — a suspicious 
vagabond, somewhere in the town. 
Well, you must admit that some un- 
unpleasant adventures might befall 
those who come home late tonight. 
Besides, you know how dreadful the 
police here are. I maintain that it is 
the course of wise people to be their 
own police, and to protect their own 
persons. And everyone ought to be 
careful to shut up, bolt and bar his 
house properly, and secure his door 
thoroughly. Monseigneur, are you 
listening to what I’m saying? 


Tue Bisnor: I hear something of it 


indistinctly. Well, well, what is the 
matter? Are we in great danger? 
Mme. Macuiore: Why yes! I tell 
you that a barefooted gypsy man 

a sort of dangerous beggar — was in 
town today. He’s been trying to 
get lodging everywhere, but they 
say he’s a convict, and so, of course, 
everyone has turned him away. He 
was roaming the streets at dusk 

a terrible-looking man, with a knap- 
sack and a rope, and the most awful- 
looking face! 


Tue Bisuor: Indeed! 


Mme. Macuorre: Yes, Monseigneur. 
There will be something happening 
tonight in this town; everybody says 
so. The police are so badly or- 
ganized. And I say, Monseigneur, 
that this house is not safe at all 

even if you are the bishop. And if 
you will permit me, I will go at once 
to the locksmith’s shop and get some 
bolts. For I say that a door which 
opens by a latch on the outside to 
the first comer, nothing could be 
more horrible; and then, Monsei- 





gneur, you have the habit of saying 
“Come in” even at midnight. But, 
my goodness! There is no need even 
to ask leave... . 

Sounb: Loud knock at door. 

Tue Bisnor: Come in. 

Sounp: Door opening and closing. 

Mme. Macuorre (Frightened): It’s — 
it’s he! 

VALJEAN: See here: I will tell you 
right off who [ am. My name is 
Jean Valjean. I am a convict. I 
have been nineteen years in the 
galleys. Four days ago I was set 
free and started for Pontarlier, which 
is my destination. During those 
four days I have walked from 
Toulon. Today I have walked 
twelve leagues. When I reached 
this place this morning, I went to 
an inn, and they sent me away be- 
cause of my yellow passport. I went 
to another inn; they said “Get out.” 
It was the same with one as with 
another; nobody would have me. I 
went into the fields to sleep beneath 
the stars, but there were no stars, 
and there was no good God to stop 
the rain, so I came back to town to 
get some shelter in a doorway. 
There in the square I lay down upon 
a stone; a good woman showed me 
your house and said “Knock there!” 
I have knocked. What is this 
place? Are you an inn? I have 
money; my savings, one hundred and 
nine francs and fifteen sous which 
I have earned in the galleys by my 
work for nineteen years. I will pay. 
What do I care? I have money. I 
am very tired — twelve leagues on 
foot, and I am so hungry. May I 
stay? 














Tue Bisnor: Madame Magloire, put 
on another plate. 

VaLJEAN: Did you understand me? 
I am a galley-slave —- a convict — 
there is my passport, yellow, as you 
can see. That is enough to have me 
kicked out wherever I go. Will you 
read it? See, here is what they have 
put in the passport. “Jean Valjean, 
a liberated convict, has been nine- 
teen years in the galley; five years 
for burglary, fourteen years for 
having attempted four times to 
escape. This man is very dangerous.” 
There you have it. Everybody has 
thrust me out; will you receive me? 
Is this an inn? Can you give me 
something to eat and a place to 
sleep? Have you a stable? 

Tue Bisuop: Madame Magloire, put 
some sheets on the bed in the alcove. 

Mme. MaGuorre (Fading): Yes, yes — 
I will at once. 

Tue Bisnor: Monsieur, sit down and 
warm yourself. We are going to 
take supper presently, and your bed 
will be made ready while you sup. 

VALJEAN: True? You will keep me? 
You won’t drive me away? Me 
a convict. You call me Monsieur 
and don’t say “Get out, dog!” as 
everybody else does. Oh, the fine 
woman who sent me here! I shall 
have supper, and a bed like other 
people, with a mattress and sheets 
—a bed! It is nineteen years that 
I have not slept on a bed. You are 
really willing that I should stay? 
You are good people! Besides, I 
have money: I will pay well. I beg 
your pardon, Monsieur Innkeeper, 
what is your name? I will pay you 
all you say. You are a fine man. 
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You are an innkeeper, aren’t you? 

Tue Btsnop: I am a priest who lives 
here. 

VaLJEAN: A priest! Oh, noble priest! 
Then you do not ask any money? 
You are a curé, aren’t you? The 
curé of this big church? Yes, that’s 
it. Oh, you are humane, Monsieur 
Curé; you don’t despise me. A 
good priest is a good thing. Then 
you don’t want me to pay you? 

Tue Bisnop: No, keep your money. 
How much have you? You said a 
hundred and nine franes, I think. 

VALJEAN: And fifteen sous. 

Tue Bisnop: One hundred and nine 
francs and fifteen sous. And how 
long did it take you to earn that? 

VALJEAN: Nineteen years. 

Tue Bisnop: Nineteen years! 

VaLJEAN: Yes. I earned it in the 
galleys. 

Mme. Maavorre (Fading on): The bed 
is made. 

Tue Bisnop: Ah, good. Madame 
Magloire, put this plate as near the 
fire as you can. The night wind is 
raw in the Alps; our guest must be 
cold, eh, Monsieur? 

VALJEAN: Oh, good curé, every time 
you call me, a convict — Monsieur 
— it is a glass of water to a man 
dying of thirst at sea. 

Tue Bisnor: The lamp gives a very 
poor light, I think, Madame Mag- 
loire. 

Mme. MaGuorre: Ah, I understand. 
For a guest we will use the silver 
candlesticks! Here, I will get them. 

Tue Bisuor: Also the silver plates 
and serving pieces. 

VALJEAN: Monsieur Curé, you are 
good; you don’t despise me. You 








take me into your house, you light 
and I haven’t 
hid from you where | come from, 


your candles for me 


and how miserable I am. 

Tue Bisuor: You tell 
who you are. This is not my house. 
It is the house of God. It does not 
ask comer whether he has a 
name, but whether he has an afflic- 
tion 


need not me 


any 


You are suffering; you are 
hungry and thirsty; be welcome. 
And do not thank me; do not tell 
me that I take you into my house 
This is the home of no man, except 
I tell you, 
who are a traveler, that you are 


one who needs asylum. 


more at home here than |; whatever 
What need have I 


to know your name? 


is here is yours. 
Besides, before 
you told me, I knew it. 
VALJEAN (Astonished): Really? 
knew my name? 
Tue Bisnorp: Yes. 


You 


Your name is my 
brother 
VALJEAN: Stop, stop, Monsieur Curé. 
I was famished when I came in, but 
that I don’t 
know what I am; that is all gone 
Tur Bisnor: You 
suffering? 
VALJEAN: Oh, the red blouse, the ball 
and chain, the plank to sleep on, 


you “are 80 kind now 


have seen much 


the heat, the cold, the gallev’s crew, 
the the 
nothing, the dungeon for a word 

sick in bed, the chain 
The dogs, the dogs are happier! 


lash. double chain for 


W hen 


even 


Nineteen years! And I am forty-six 


and now a yellow passport. That 
is all. 
THe Brsnor: Yes, you have left a 


But listen, there 
will be more joy in heaven over the 


place of suffering. 


sinner than 
over the white robes of a hundred 


tears of a repentant 


If you are leaving that 
sorrowful place with hate and anger 


good men. 


against men, you are unworthy of 
compassion ; if you leave it with good 
will, gentleness, and peace, you are 
But come: 

would you like to see your room? 
VaLJEAN: Have you reflected upon my 

staying here? Who tells you that I 


better than any of us. 


am not a murderer? 
Tue Brsnop: God 
that. A good night’s rest to you. 
Until tomorrow, friend. Good night. 
VALJEAN (Slowly): Good night 
Monsieur .. . Curé. 
Music: In and under. 


will take care of 


Sounpb: Clock striking two. 

VALJEAN (Sleepily): What... ? Oh 
_. the clock... two o’clock. Slept 

Abh, the bed... 

.so warm. So many things 

have happened .. . so many things. 


but four hours. 


so soit. . 


All mixed up in my mind. Every- 
thing that’s happened .. . all 
mixed up. 

(Note: The following voices — repre- 


senting thoughts in his memory 
are distant, vague, wavering.) 
Jupce: Jean Valjean, you are sen- 
tenced to five years at hard labor. 
INNKEEPER: Go away from here! Go 
away from here! 
Tue Bisuor: You are better than any 
of us. . 
INNKEEPER: Go away from here! Go 
away from here! 
Man: No room! No room for you! 
Tue Bisnor: Set the table with the 
silver plates the silver plates. 
Mme. Macuorre: Here are the silver 
candlesticks. 


. brother. 
























JupGe: Jean Valjean, you are a thief! 
Lapy: Knock on that door. They will 
answer. 

Mme. Macuiore: Here are the silver 
candlesticks. 

Tue Bisnop: The silver plates 

the silver plates .. . the silver plates. 
Mme. MaGuorre: Silver! 
(All the voices begin to chant the words 
“Silver . . 


VALJEAN 


Silver! Silver! 


. silver” eerily 

Yes, 

The silver 

I must fly 
first | 

Madly) | 


(Speaking above then): 


yes — the silver plates! 
plates; I must run 
hide! But first 
take their silver! 


must take 


I must 
must 
their silver! 


Music: Dramatic theme, in and under. 


THe Bisnor (Pleasantly): Ah, good 
morning, Mme. Magloire. Has our 
guest risen yet? 

Mar. MaGuore (Fading on, ex- 


citedly): Monseigneur! Does your 


greatness know where the silver 
basket is? 
THe Bisnor: Yes, here it is — in the 


corer. 
Mae. Macworre: Oh, God be praised! 
1 did know 
of — but but there is nothing in 
it! The silver . 
Tue Brsyop: Ah, it is the silver that 
troubles you. 


not what had become 


” 


I do not know where 

that is. 

Mme. MaGuorre: Good heavens! It 

is stolen! That man who came last 

night stole it! 

Tue Bisnor: Are you sure? 

Mae. Maaworre: The man has gone, 

Monseigneur the silver is 

stolen! Look! See, that broken pane 

at the window? That is where he 

got out. Oh, the abominable fellow 
he has stolen our silver! 


and 





THe Bisnoe: Now Madame 
Mag! ire, did the silve: belong to us? 


first 


j have lor a long time wrongtull 


withheld this silver: it belonged to 


the poor. Who was this man” A poor 
man evidently. 
Mme. Macrorre: Alas, alas! It is not 


on my account; it is all the same to 
me. Sut it is on yours, \lon- 
What 
eat from now? 
Tue Bisnop 


we no tin plates 


seigneur. are you golig to 


Amazed): How so? Have 


» 


Mme. Macuorke: Tin smells 

Tue Bisnop: Well, then, tron plates 

Mag. MaGvorre: But tron tastes! 

THe Bisnop: Then 
What do | care for that? 

Mme. MAGuiorne: 

To take in a man like 


wooden plates 

Qh, was there eve 

such an idea? 

that, and to give him a bed besides 

And yet, what a blessing it is that 

he did nothing but steal! Oh, my 

stars! It makes the chills run over 
me when I think of it! 

Sounb: Anock on door. 

Tue Bisnor: Come in! 

Sounp: Door opening and closing 

Tue Brisuor: A gendarme! 

Mme. MacGuoire: Oh, see, he 
caught him the 

THe Bisnor: What 
What have vou todo with that man? 


has 
scoundrel! 


is it, gendarme? 


GENDARME: Excuse me, Mon 
seigneur ... 
VALJEAN (Amazed): Monseigneur? 


Then it is not the curé? 
GENDARME: Quiet, you! 
seigneur, the Bishop 
Tue Bisnop: Ah, it is you, Monsieur 

Valjean. I thought so! I am glad to 
But I also gave you the 
this 


It is Mon 


see you. 
candlesticks 


morning. 


silver 








You the candlesticks I 
gave you. They are sterling, like 
the would bring two 
hundred francs, at the least. Why 
did you not take them with the 
plates? See? 
the table! 

Mme. MAG.Lorre: But 

gneur...! 

GENDARME: Then what this man said 
was true, Monseigneur? 

Tue Bisnor: Of course, it is true. 

(JENDARME: I met him running like a 
man who is trying to escape from 
something, and I arrested him in 
order to see. He had this silver. 

Tue Brisnop: And he told you that it 
had been given him by a good old 
priest with whom he had passed the 
night. I see it all. And you brought 
him back here? It is all a mistake. 

C/ENDARME: Well, if that is so, I can 
let him go. 

THe Bisnop: Certainly. Thank you. 
I am sorry you were so troubled. 
VALJEAN: Is it true that he 

lets me go? 


remember 


rest and 


They are still upon 


Monsei- 


is it 


GENDARME (Roughly): Yes, you can go. 
Do you not understand? 

Tue Bisnor: But wait, my friend. Be- 
fore you go away, here are your 

Take them. 

Bewildered): My 

Yes... yes. 

Tue Bisnop: Monsieur le gendarme, 
you may retire. 


candlesticks. 
VALJEAN 
candlesticks. 


my 


GENDARME (Fading): Certainly, Mon- 


seigneur. So sorry to have made the 
mistake. Bonjour. 

Tue Bisnopr (Kindly): Bonjour. 

VALJEAN ( Weakly): I Monsei- 
a 

Tue Bisnor: Now, now, go in peace. 
By the way, my friend, when you 
come again, you need not come 
through the window. You can always 
come in and go out by the front 
door. It is closed only with a latch, 
day or night. Forget not — never 
forget that you have promised me to 
use the silver to become an honest 
man. 

VaLJEAN: But I — I do not remember. 
I do not recollect your giving me the 
silver — or of my giving you a—a 
promise. 

Tue Bisuopr (Urgently): But you see 
you have the silver. And I want your 
solemn promise that you will use it 
to become an honest man. Promise 
me that you will start a new way of 
life. A new life! 

VALJEAN: An 
Yes, yes. 


. honest . man. 
I will start a new life, I 


promise! 


Tue Bisnorp: Jean Valjean, my 


brother: you no longer belong to 
evil, but to good. It is your soul that 
I am buying for you. I withdraw it 
from dark thoughts and from the 
spirit of perdition forever, and I give 
it... to God. 

Music: Triumphant theme, full to finish. 

THE END 
















































¥% PLAYS FOR SPECIAL DAYS *% 
* in February * 


* In addition to the plays for holidays and special occasions in this issue, * 
subscribers may also obtain plays from previous issues: 


* * 
February 12th — Lincoln's Birthday 


Junior and Senior High Tus Musame Line 
. LORY OAD 
Tue Lincotn Cursoarp Middle Gred 
Bonps or ArrecTrion rades 
I'tu. Eat My Har Ane Buys a Banner 
Ma. A. Lincoin A Fepravuary Faitcne 
Wirn Matice Towanrps None Bossy ann THe LincoLn Sreecn 
G ror Gerryssunrc Tue Lincotn Coat 
Tue Names He Loven ro Hear Ane's Winkin’ Eve 


A Licut 1s DaRKNESS Tue Lincotn Umunevca (All-Girl) 


Goopo Enovan ror Lincotn Living Up ro Lincoun 


Tut Bor ABE A Lincots Museum 
First Sorrow Lower Grades 
Fesrvuary Frenzy Famous NicKNAME 
Tue Lincotw Heart Birtrupay Girt 
Pin-Up Pars (All-Girl) Lincotn Reminpers 


February 14th — Valentine's Day 


Junior and Senior High Have A Heart 
Curip on THE Loose Wuat... No Hearts? 
Hapry Vacentine’s Day HEARTS, Tarts, aND VALENTINES 
To My VaLenTine Tue Vaventine Box (Skit) 
Cupp ann Company Curies anp Hearts 
Say Ir Wrrn Flowens 


A Cuance or Hearts lower Grades 
Miss LoNELYHEART Tue Sroven Hearr (All-Girl) 
Somenopy's VaLenTINe 
Middle Grades Tue Vacentine Famicy 
A Kinpty Heart VALENTINE SALe 
New Hearts ror O_o VaLentTine’s Day 


February 22nd — Washington's Birthday 


Junior and Senior High Let Georae Do Ir 
Jump vor Greoroe A Disn or Green Pras 
Tue Beer Pouicy A Guipe ror Gronce WasninoTron 
Baxe A Cuerny Pie I~ Honon oF Wasninoron 
Pin-up Pave (All-Girl) Betsy Ross ae 
A Dare wirrn Wasuinoron Martrua Wasntnoron's Spy 
Savusaces ann Genera WasninoTron Vattey Force Was Never Like Tris 


Feervary Frenzy (Skit) 
Conn Meat anv Porrry Lower Grades 
Tue Wasuinorons Sterr Hear Wasutnoton's Goto Burton 
Prevupe ro Victory Tue Bor Wuo Coutp Nor Text A Lie 
Fines at Vatiey Force Arric Treasure 
Middle Grades Tne Srams ano Sraives 
Cecmy Ewrertarne THe Enemy Visrror TO Mount Vernon 
Enter Geonce WasHinoTron Geoncte Wasutnoron Comes To Town 
Wasninoton Manrcues Own (A living Tue New Wasninoron 
newspaper) 
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